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PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S PROCLAMATION. 


d ha E Proclamation issued by President Lincoln on the 22nd of 
- September is perhaps the turning point in the present civil 
Hitherto the Government at Washington has 
hesitated to adopt any definite course with respect to slavery in the 
rebellious States. Now it is distinctly announced that on the Ist day 
of January, 1863, “ All persons held as slaves within any State or 
any designated part of a State, the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall be thenceforward and for 
ever free; and the Executive Government of the United States, 
including the military and naval authority thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or acts to 
repress such persons or any of them in any efforts they may make for 
their actual freedom.” Hitherto the North have been abused, in no 
very measured terms, by many people in this country, because they 
showed no disposition to emancipate the slaves of the South. To 
that reproach they are no longer obnoxious. On the contrary, it is 
now asserted by some journals that the North have proclaimed a 
servile war, and that therefore they deserve the execration of man- 
kind. Do what President Lincoln and his Cabinet may, they 
need not hope to conciliate the fair judgment of their steadfast 
detractors in this country ; and it is satisfactory to find Mr. Gladstone 
protesting against the way in which many English writers have dealt 
with the American question. 


war in America. 


That the civil war in America was inevitable, and therefore just, no 
man at all acquainted with the subject, or inspired with a sense of 
justice, has ventured to deny. That as yet no terms of peace which 
can be accepted by either ‘party have been proposed, or even stated, 
is equally incontrovertible. There is no reason to suppose that the 
South will be satisfied without Maryland, Western Virginia, and 
Kentucky ; and even if those districts were ceded, without the 
addition of some fugitive slave law, to which the North never could 
agree, it is absolutely certain that a fresh war would arise within a few 
months, or perhaps weeks, after the close of hostilities. To settle a 
dispute in which two parties differ so fundamentally as the Free 
States differ from the Slave States of America, the sword is the only 
means left. And, once the sword has been drawn, it can only be 
sheathed when one of the great rival disputants has been compelled 
to acknowledge himself defeated. That crisis has not yet arrived in 
America ; nor do we see any immediate prospect of its arrival. But 
it is not improbable that-the proclamation to which we have referred 
may be the first step towards it. 

It is idle to suppose that this announcement of President Lincoln 
will induce any of the Slave States to abandon the standard of the 
new Confederacy. If it has any effect at all upon the South, it will 
rather be to bind the Secessionists closer together, and to confirm 
their resolution to achieve their independence. Throughout the 
Whole of the country south of the Ohio the probability is that the 














Union sentiments which unquestionably existed eighteen months ago 
are now extinguished. In the South the havoc and the glory of war 
have obliterated the memories of the Union. If the proclamation is 
to have any effect, it will probably be in the Northern States ; and it 
may be interesting to inquire what that effect will probably be. 


In the South, it must be observed, there is no difference of opinion. 
There may be differences as to the manner in which the war against 
the North ought to be conducted ; but every man of the Southern 
States is fully resolved that an independent Confederacy shall be 
established—the fundamental institution of which shall be slavery. 
And to establish this Confederacy it is certain that every man and 
woman in the South is determined to make any sacrifice. But in the 
North there is no such single undivided purpose. On the contrary, 
there are two distinct parties ; these are the Constitutionalists and 
the Abolitionists. In one point, indeed, these parties agree. Whatever 
may be the rights of the Federal or of the State Government over the 
slaves, both parties are equally determined that no slavery shall be 
allowed in the Territories ; that is, in the districts which are still 
under the control of the Federal Government. Both parties are re- 
solved that, when a new territory is peopled, and before it is erected 
into a State with its own government, slavery shall not exist there ; 
when it is erected into a State, the degtrine of both parties is that the 
people of the State shall then determine whether they will or will not 
have slavery within their borders. So far both parties agree, but 
here their agreement ceases. 

The position of the Abolitionists is very simple. They regard 
slavery as a crying sin and a national disgrace. It is the moral 
leprosy which afflicts the American nation, and must be purged from 
the constitution by any means. To attain this end they are prepared 
to undergo any sacrifice, and, if necessary, to enter upon a crusade 
against the slaveholders of the South. If the Government of 
Washington should succeed in reconquering the rebel States, the first 
use that the Abolitionists would make of their victory would be to 
emancipate the negro. If the Government of Washington cannot 
succeed in this Herculean task, the Abolitionists would rather let 
the South go than enter into any compromise with the men who 
systematically violate the laws of God. So long as President Lincoln 
and his Cabinet hesitated to adopt the policy of emancipation, these 
Abolitionists cared little for the success of the war. It seemed to 
them, that if the contest was to be concluded without some definite 
steps being taken to put an end to this curse, all the blood and 
treasure spent would have been spent in vain. In their eyes, one of 
the chief causes which have hitherto paralyzed the arm of the North 
has been the doubtful policy of the Federal Government on the great 
question of slavery. The proclamation of President Lincoln of the 
22nd of September puts an end to this vacillation. So far as the 
President can, he has adopted the policy of emancipation, and, there- 
fore, the probable effect will be to inspire the Abolitionist party 
with great resolution to carry on the war against the South, At all 
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events, it will relieve the Government at Washington from a grave 
political difficulty, It was by no means improbable that some of the 
New England States might have presented themselves at Washington 
and informed the President that, unless he and his Cabinet were 
prepared to adopt more distinctly than they had hitherto done the 
policy of emancipation, those States would withdraw from the war. 
The President may now reply that he has done everything which it 
is in his power to do in that direction ; and with this reply they 
will probably rest satisfied. So far, therefore, as one great part of 
the North is concerned, the proclamation is probably an act of wise 
policy. 

But what effect would it have upon the Constitutionalists ? Will 
it dispirit them or encourage them? Will it introduce disunion or 
unite more closely the people of the North in their efforts against the 
South ? 

No doubt the chief object of the Constitutionalists is to restore the 
Union. They dwell upon the fact that, according to the terms of the 
Constitution, the right of each State to maintain slavery is guaranteed. 
They see clearly, that if that guarantee is violated, those States 
which recognize slavery cannot continue in union with those which 
do not. Under such circumstances, disunion is inevitable. That 
grand republican power which once constituted the United States 
must be broken up, and its fragments must appear before the world 
as so many rival communities. 

As Englishmen would resist the re-establishment of the Heptarchy 
or the repeal of the Scotch and Irish Unions,—as Frenchmen or 
Spaniards would resist the revival of the old kingdoms out of which 
the France and Spain of these days have arisen,—as Austria or Prussia 
would use all their energies to put down the attempts of any separate 
province to set up for itself,—so the Constitutionalists in the United 


States are determined, as President Lincoln says, “to restore,” if 


possible, ‘the constitutional relation between the United States and 
the people thereof, in which States that relation is, or may be, sus- 
pended or disturbed.” To dissolve the Union is to weaken the 
power of the United States abroad, and to erect a formidable rival 
at their very door. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Constitu- 
tionalists should be ready to expend their utmost efforts to avert 
so serious a catastrophe. At first sight, no doubt, it does not seem 
very apparent how such a proclamation as that issued by President 
Lincoln can tend to restore the Union which is so much desired by 
the Constitutionalists. To proclaim the confiscation of the most 
valuable portion of the property belonging to the Secessionists unless 
they succumb within three months, seems more likely to aggravate 
than to conciliate them. But the truth is that the great majority of 
the North are by this time convinced that if the South is to be 
regained, it must be by force of arms; and after the experience of 
the last three months, the North, if they mean to succeed, must use 
al] their resources. 

Until the present civil war broke out, it was the general opinion 
throughout the civilized world that the 4,000,000 slaves were an ele- 
ment of danger to the South. Even among politicians and military men 
in England it had always been thought that the South would offer 
peculiar facilities for an attack, and that the consciousness of their 
danger would always operate as a restraining power upon them. It 
is said, for instance, that it was the opinion of the late Sir Charles 
Napier, that the most effectual manner of waging war against America 
would be to take New Orleans, or some other sea-port, and thus to 
supply the slaves in the neighbourhood with ammunition and fire- 
arms. 

The history of the present war has scarcely confirmed the truth of 
these views. In fact, the slaves have been a source rather of 
strength than of weakness to the South. The truth, probably, is 
that the slaves, if they knew anything at all of the distinction 
between a Northerner and a Southerner, did not believe that the 
war was a war for their liberation ; nor, indeed, up to the present 
moment, were they much mistaken. But this proclamation puts 
matters on a new footing. After the first day of January next, the 
presence of the Federal armies will be emancipation to the negroes ; 
and unquestionably, unless the precautions which the Southerners 
have hitherto taken against their slaves were utterly mistaken, the 
certain prospect of emancipation will have its effect. Now, for the 
first time, the Government of Washington has made use of that 
peculiar element of the contest which has hitherto been ignored by 
the North, but which, when recognized, is so full of danger to the 
South. No doubt, so long as the Constitutionalists of the North 
thought it possible to restore the Union without calling up this 
terrible spectre, they allowed it to sleep; but now that conciliation 
is hopeless, and that the power of the South has assumed such 
alarming proportions, the Constitutionalists find it impossible any 
longer to forego the aid which can be derived from any legitimate 
source. The alarming progress of the Southern armies has for the 
moment obliterated every difference between the parties in the 
North. This fact is apparent, not only from the proclamation of 
President Lincoln, but from the address presented to him by sixteen 
Union States, in which they not only approve his proclamation, but 
express their determination to support his constitutional authority. 





If the Union could have been restored without having recourse to 
emancipation, no doubt the Constitutionalists would have refrained 
from embarking upon so dangerous a path. But the South has 
proved itself more powerful than the world expected, If it still be 
possible for the North to reconquer the South, or even to obtain the 
Border States, it can only be possible by the North using every 
means of offence against the South, and sinking all minor diffe- 
rences in their unanimous determination to prosecute the war. The 
proclamation not only reconciles the Abolitionists to the Federal 
Government, but it reminds the South that henceforth they must no 
longer depend upon the forbearance of the North. 








MR. CADOGAN AND HIS LATE FRIENDS. 


F the second explanation which the Royal Commissioners have 

announced their intention of making, and which Lord Granville 

has now attempted to make in a letter to the Zimes, respecting the 

Veillard-Cadogan scandal, be a satisfactory one, it is a great pity that 

they have been so dilatory in making it ; for the position in which 

they stand before the public is a painful one, from which they 
undoubtedly ought to have lost no time in releasing themselves, 

Mr. Cadogan, who has, as it were, turned king’s evidence upon 
his late associates, affirms that for the last four months they have 
been daily and hourly in personal communication with him, as the 
prochain ami and secretary of Messrs. Veillard & Guepet, the bank- 
rupt contractors, and that they were fully cognisant of the arrange- 
ment which he had entered into with that firm—if such a firm ever 
existed—to receive, in return for his questionable services on their 
behalf, an amount of head-money which would have put £5,000 into 
his pocket, had not the bankruptey of his principals intervened ; and 
which, as it is, produced him £2,400. 

Mr. Cadogan is well known to the public as having stood unsuc- 
cessfully in 1852, on Earl Granville’s interest, as Liberal candidate for 
Bridgenorth ; and as having subsequently figured, in rather a doubtful 
light, as director of an Electric Telegraph Company, from which 
position circumstances necessitated his somewhat abrupt withdrawal. 
We should have thought that the appearance of a gentleman with 
whom they were so well acquainted in the capacity of private secre- 
tary toa couple of French adventurers would have awakened the 
suspicions of the Royal Commissioners, and would have operated 
rather to the disadvantage of Messrs. Veillard & Guepet than other 
wise ; but we now know that it was not so; that those persons obtained, 
through Mr. Cadogan’s assistance, the desiderated contract on very 
easy terms ; and that the Royal Commissioners knew and approved 
of the liberal manner in which their secretary was to be rewarded for 
his successful exertions on their behalf. 

The fatal disadvantage under which Messrs. Veillard & Guepet 


appear to have laboured ab initio seems to have been a total lack of 


capital. And this disadvantage Mr. Cadogan ingeniously undertook 
to remove ; not by lending them money himself,—for there is no 
evidence either that he had any money to lend, or that, if he had 
had any, that he would have lent it to them,—but by introducing 
them to the capitalists and tradesmen of London, as persons whose 


character and solvency had been thoroughly sifted and approved of 


by the Royal Commissioners, and who were therefore perfectly safe 
people to transact business with. 

But before doing this, Mr. Cadogan seems to have conceived that it 
would be well to protect himself from any dangers to which such ques- 
tionable proceedings might expose him. So he tells us that “ he caused 
his position to be strictly defined by an agreement drawn by his family 
solicitors, Messrs. Fladgate & *Co.—which agreement was further 
settled by counsel,—for the double purpose of securing him against 
the risks of M. Veillard’s engagements, as also against any possible 
imputation of having made an agreement which could offend against 
public policy in principle or detail.” He further tells us, “ that the 
existence of this agreement was well known to the executive of the 
Exhibition.” ) 

It is not our purpose, at present, to dilate upon the impudent 
manner in which Messrs. Veillard & Guepet’s establishment was 
puffed through the cheap press, upon the still more impudent 
attempts which were made by them to corrupt and gag the reporters, 
or upon the abominable manner in which the service of their depart- 
ment was conducted. It is sufficient to say that about six weeks 
since they became bankrupt, and that their bankruptcy brought the 
circumstances which we have here detailed, and which had long been 
the talk of the town, substantially before the public. 

When it was known that MM. Veillard & Guepet must make their 
appearance before the Bankruptcy Commissicners, their secretary, 
Mr. Cadogan, fled to Switzerland, called by “urgent private affairs ” 
to a locality so remote as to be, to use his own description of it,  un- 
fortunately beyond the reach of letters and papers ;” whilst at the 
same moment, by a fortunate accident, there was no one who could 
properly represent him at the meeting of M. Veillard’s creditors. 
Nor did Mr, Cadogan think it safe to descend from his mountain 
fastness into civilized life until the bankrupt’s affairs were with- 
drawn from public investigation, and the creditors had agreed to 
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accept a composition of 5s. in the pound ; and then, and not till then, 
did Mr. Cadogan reappear, and address an indignant letter to the 
Times remonstrating against the “ cruel and libellous attacks” which 
had been made upon him by the press ‘in his absence,” and com- 
plaining that it had been most improperly insinuated ‘“ that he had 
used undue influence to obtain the contract for M. Veillard, and that 
he had put forward a man of straw to victimize his creditors for his 
(Mr. Cadogan’s) sole profit.” 

Mr. Cadogan, in writing this, appears to forget that if any injustice 
has been done to him by anybody, it is by himself alone. We, the 
press, can only judge by what we see and hear; and, in a case like 
this, it was clearly Mr. Cadogan’s especial duty, if he is, as he says he 
is, an honest and an innocent man, to afford the public every possible 
information concerning the fraud which had been committed upon 
them. As secretary to MM. Veillard & Guepet, he ought to have 
stood at the side of the bankrupts during their examination, explaining 
everything which they could not explain, and courting on his own part 
all possible inquiry. And when we find that instead of doing this he 
absconded to Switzerland, and remained perdu there until he had 
reason to suppose that all inquiry was at an end, he surely cannot 
be surprised that public opinion should condemn him, and that 
conclusions should be arrived at by no means favourable to his 
commercial probity. 

Of M. Guepet we have heard and seen so little as almost to justify 
us in doubting whether that gentleman ever existed, or, at any rate, 
whether M. Veillard ever had a partner of that name. Nor have we 
been able to discover whether M. Guepet ever had any capital at all, 
or whether he ever really appeared in the flesh at South Kensington ; 
and certainly the style of the viands, wines, and service adopted at 
that execrable establishment betokened very small connection with 
any person who had successfully conducted the celebrated Café de 
Paris for eighteen years. But M. Veillard’s own admissions entirely 
justify the press in having described him as “‘a man of straw ;” 7@. ¢., as 
a person without capital, who had been falsely represented to the Com- 
missioners as a capitalist fit to be entrusted with an important contract. 





And as Mr. Cadogan must necessarily have been in M. Veillard’s con- | 


fidence from the very first, it is perfectly clear that he must have known 
from the very first that his principal was “a man of straw,” and that he 
must have assisted him in concealing that fact from the Commissioners 
and the commercial world. If he had not done this, the Commissioners 
would not have given M. Veillard his contract, and the tradesmen of 
London would not have trusted him. And as the result of all this 
trickery has been a loss of character to the Royal Commissioners, a 
loss of 15s. in the pound to the London tradesmen, and enormous 
discomfort and disappointment to the visitors of the Exhibition, 
while Mr. Cadogan alone has benefited by it to the amount of £2,400 ; 
so far from coinciding with that gentleman in his strictures on our 
brethren of the press, we cannot forbear expressing our own opinion 
that they have treated him with almost improper lenity. 

In the first explanation of this affair which was attempted by the 
Royal Commissioners, they made no allusion to Mr. Cadogan, and 
merely said that when they found that the terms offered them by 
MM. Veillard & Guepet were the most advantageous that had been 
submitted to them—which they were not—they at once proceeded 
to make inquiries as to their special qualifications for conducting so 
large an undertaking. We now expect to be told of whom they 
made these inquiries, by whom the inquiries were conducted, and 
what was the exact nature of the replies they received. And, con- 
sidering the intimate knowledge which they had of Mr. Cadogan’s 
social position and antecedents, we may reasonably demand that they 
will explain the nature of the close and intimate relations which they 
have had with that gentleman on M. Veillard’s behalf. 1t cannot 
but appear singular that Earl Granville’s suspicions were not aroused 
when he saw his late Liberal candidate for Bridgenorth—the son of 
au English earl and the brother-in-law of an English marquis— 
coming daily before him in the capacity of clerk of the kitchen toa 
couple of French cooks. Did it not occur to him that there must 
be something wrong when these adventurers found it necessary 
to hire his friend’s services at the rate of £5,000 a year, and that 
such excessive pay denoted that some other work was expected from 
the recipient than honest clerk’s work ? 

We would gladly conclude this article without commenting on Earl 
Granville’s letter from Coburg, were it possible for us to be silent 
respecting such a weak and evasive production. It contains merely 
a bald plea of “not guilty of jobbing,” combined with a quibbling 
assertion that he only knew “by hearsay” of the imposition which 
his friend Mr. Cadogan has so long been practising on the contractors, 
and has been enabling them to practise on the commercial world and 
the public. Only by hearsay, forsooth! Why, is not half the best 
knowledge a man acquires during his life acquired “only by hear- 
say?” The bulk of the public only know “by hearsay ” that Sir 
R. Mayne is Commissioner of Police—that the Queen is in Germany 
—that the Royal Charter has been wrecked—that the cotton famine 
is causing great distress in the North. Supposing Earl Granville had 
heard from the police that Mr. Cadogan had entered into some 
mysterious arrangement with his own tradesmen and servants by 


_siasts present a marble statue to Lord Russell. 





which that active and unscrupulous industriel was netting a hand- 
some income out of his noble patron’s weekly bills, how would his 
Lordship have acted under such circumstances? Would he not have 
addressed Mr. Cadogan the very next time he chanced to meet him 
in pretty much such terms as the following !— 


“ My dear Fred,—I have learnt, by hearsay, that you are unac- 
countably intimate with my servants ; that you are constantly sneak- 
ing down my area, prying into my larder, tampering with the lock of 
my cellar, drinking brandy and water with my butler, and taking my 
cook to Cremorne. I have remarked, too, that my dinners have been 
very bad of late, my bills very high, my butler intoxicated, and my 
cook in low spirits. The policeman thinks you have borrowed money 
of the poor thing, and several of my tradesmen actually go so far as to 
accuse you of levying a heavy per-centage on my accounts with them. 
[ admit that I do not know all this officially. Nevertheless, I warn 
you that in future your proceedings in the neighbourhood of Bruton- 
street will be carefully watched, that henceforward you must keep out 
of my kitchen, and that if you are again caught either tampering 
with my servants, or plundering my tradesmen, you will be handed 
over to the police.” 

Had Earl Granville, in his capacity of Chairman of the Royal 
Commission, thought fit to deal as sensibly and firmly in defence of 
the public interests, as we are convinced he would in his private 
capacity have acted on his own behalf, a great scandal would have 
been prevented ; visitors would have been properly served at the 
Exhibition in the matter of refreshments; the tradesmen of the 
metropolis would not have been victimized as they have been; and, 
whilst in attendance on her Majesty at Coburg, Lord Granville him- 
self would have been spared the humiliation of having had to write 
such a letter as that which he has felt called upon to address to the 
editor of the Zimes. 








MR. GLADSTONE AT NEWCASTLE. 


IFFERENT nations have various methods of exhibiting their 
approbation of public men. <A set of grateful Italian enthu- 
The abolition- 


ists of New York serenade Mr. Lincoln—Newcastle dines Mr. 








Gladstone. On the whole, we are disposed to think that the old- 
established English system is the best for all parties. If the object 
of the ovation has anything to say, he has the advantage of saying it 
without being called to account, and without being answered by 
any one’; while the entertainers get a very good speech—if they select 
their idol well—and as good dinners, if they are equally careful of 
their cash, at a moderate price which does not exceed the expenses 
of an evening at the Opera. It used to be said, that ‘for some 
months after the days of July, there were entreprenewrs who, 
for ten francs, a portion of which was judiciously distributed among 
the populace, undertook to exhibit the Citizen King on the balcony 
of the Tuileries as he came forward to return thanks for the well- 
organized applause. It is a great thing for a town council to be able 
to command the attractions of the most eloquent of Cabinet Ministers 
upon terms far more favourable than they could have got even a 
prima donna, or obtained a Queen’s counsel on a special retainer. 
We see no possible objection to Newcastle entertaining Mr. Gladstone 
or any other distinguished person, or to Mr. Gladstone, in return, 
entertaining Newcastle or any other place. But though, as a general 
rule, statesmen are in the habit of confining their gratuitous per- 
formances to places with which they have some special or local rela- 
tions, the habit of “stumping” the provinces is not a system which 
we should desire to see very generally extended. Displays of this 
kind are, at best, but a very illusory test of popular opinion. There 
is such an inveterate love of “lion-hunting” in large assemblies, 
that it is not at all improbable that the audience which shouts for 
Palmerston and Gladstone would, if the occasion offered, shout 
equally loud for Derby and Disraeli to-morrow. A celebrity is always 
hailed with acclamations by a crowd which cares far more for 
reputation than opinion. 

We do not wish to make these remarks invidiously, but only for 
the purpose of pointing out the abuses towards which these kinds of 
demonstrations inevitably tend. Nor are they by any means without 
their injurious influence on the persons who habitually addict them- 
selves to this sort of display. Nothing is more mischievous than the 
practice of public speaking in places and to audiences where the 
feeling of responsibility is to a gréat extent removed, and when, 
by the already assured sympathy of the audience, every encourage- 
ment is given to loose and unguarded language. Many of the faults 
of Messrs. Bright and Cobden may be laid to the charge of their 
early training in platform-oratory. We cannot charge Mr. Gladstone 
with being an habitual offender in this respect. But we are 
disposed to think that the Neweastle speech shows that he 
cannot indulge in the practice without considerable disadvan- 
tage to himself and to others. That he should have taken the 
opportunity, in the midst of a great commercial community, of pro- 
nouncing a panegyric on the treaty with France, is fair enough. 
In this he is as the cock crowing on his own domain. The treaty 
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with France, though it has not accomplished all that might have 
been expected by its most sanguine patrons, is still unquestionably a 
great success. The Tory party had made a run at the policy of the 
treaty, and even the pure Whigs had viewed it with not over 
friendly eyes. The results have abundantly justified the policy of 
that measure, and afforded a just topic of triumph to its authors. 
Mr. Gladstone, fairly enough, awards a large share of the credit 
to the French Emperor. To have been the first in France to 
push through the trammels of a close Protection deserves higher 
praise than belongs to those who have only extended the borders of 
Free Trade in England. But, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
truly remarks, quite apart from the material results of this particular 
measure, it is of the highest consequence to have added another, 
and that the principal country of Europe, to the circle of the 
emancipators of commerce. The flourishing Budget which M. Fould 
has produced owes probably much of its favourable character to the 
stimulus which French trade has received. And the experience of the 
past will probably act as an incitement to further progress in the 
same track. 

So far Mr. Gladstone had an easy triumph on safe ground. But, 
unfortunately, the stimulus of after-dinner speaking betrayed him 
into much more dangerous topics. Lord Palmerston, who is a more 
experienced statesman and a naturally less impulsive orator, was wise 
enough at Sheffield, in spite of the provocations of Mr. Roebuck, to 
keep clear of American politics. Whether it was that Mr, Glad- 
stone thought the Newcastle public expected and deserved a “ sen- 
sation” in return for their dinner, we cannot say ; at all events, he 
prepared one for them by embarking on a discussion upon American 
affairs, which, rightly or wrongly, has been taken to be the enuncia- 
tion of a policy. Those who have been from the first the vehement 
advocates of Southern secession are frantic with delight at the 
declaration that “Jefferson Davis has made the South a nation,’—a 
proclamation which it seems to us might have been reserved for 
Lord Russell to put forth, if the proper time was supposed to have 
arrived. There are some journals which seem to consider there is 
some special merit in the frankness of a minister who shouts out 
without reserve the first idea which comes into his head. In this 
respect, they probably only admire in others what they themselves 
profusely practise. But, while it is harmless and even advan- 
tageous that the public press should ventilate all ideas, how- 
ever crude or even erroneous, in order that they may be 
sifted and amended by discussion, a _ responsible Minister 
can by no means pursue the same tentative method with 
impunity. Such indiscreet language is unfair at once to the country, 
to his colleagues, and to himself. It is unfair to the country because 
he commits it in a most serious manner, depriving it of all the safe- 
guards which have been carefully provided in order to protect it 
from rash and inconsiderate counsels. In the conduct of the foreign 
relations of the country, the Foreign Secretary is not supposed to 
take any important step without first consulting the opinion of his 
colleagues, who may modify or overrule his decision. Thus the 
public have the advantage of the judgment and experience of many 
minds, and of a collective prudence. But what becomes of this 
security if an independent member of the Cabinet, who has not 
even a special connection with the Foreign department, in the 
warmth of an after-dinner speech is to give a decisive opinion 
on the most delicate and the most momentous of all foreign 
questions? The impropriety of such a course with respect to 
his colleagues is equally conspicuous. If the policy indicated by 
Mr. Gladstone be a sound one, they were entitled to share in the 
credit of bringing it forward. Ifit should ultimately be thought im- 
prudent to act upon it, in what a false position are they placed by 
the indiscretion of their colleague, who forces them, as it were, either 
to follow his steps or to disavow him! With reference to himself, 
this practice of public indiscretion is equally injurious. It is not 
the first, and we fear it may not be the last, time in which Mr. Glad- 
stone has offended in this manner. Just in the same way he managed 
to convey to the House of Commons the impression that he disap- 
proved expenditure of the Government of which he was a member, 
and that he thought the estimates of his colleagues excessive. It is 
perfectly well known, that in a Cabinet there must be a “give and 
take” to secure harmonious and united action. But there can be no 
harmony if, in violation of the compact of agreement, each member 
is to deem himself at liberty to act and speak according to his 
individual fancies and caprices. 

We know not. whether Mr. Gladstone holds the doctrine pro- 
mulgated at Sheffield by Mr. Roebuck, that he may say at a public 
dinner what he would not permit himself to utter in the House of 
Commons. This theory involves the assumption that responsibility 
is local in Westminster, and is not ambulatory with the person of the 
speaker. Such a doctrine we are as much surprised to find accredited by 
the member for the University of Oxford, as we were to hear it from 
the mouth of a guondam disciple of Bentham. That Mr. Gladstone 
would not have felt himself at liberty from the Treasury Bench to 
indulge in such freedom of prognostication as to American affairs 
we feel very confident. Upon what principle he justifies to himself 





taking a different attitude at Newcastle, we confess we are at a loss 
to understand. 

With all the Southern “ proclivities ” of Mr. Gladstone, we are 
happy to observe that he avoids the insulting language towards the 
North which so offensively characterized the speech of Mr. Roebuck. 
He does not condescend to the meanness of rejoicing over the disso- 
lution of the American Union as a piece of good fortune for England, 
Still less does he permit himself to become the apologist of slavery. 
Mr. Gladstone seems to entertain the opinion, very prevalent with 
some people who seek thereby to justify their favours towards the 
secessionist movement,—viz., that in the establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the South lies the best hope for the extinction of 
slavery. We do not purpose to meet this opinion with any elaborate 
argument. We will apply to it a short, but, as seems to us, a deci- 
sive test. It is contained in the following:—Do the Southern 
statesmen who are fighting for secession believe that independence 
will achieve the extinction of slavery? Does Jefferson Davis or 
Mr. Gladstone know best what is intended to be and what is likely 
to be the result of Southern success? If the Union afforded, as 
Mr. Gladstone thinks, the best security for slave property, why are 
the slave proprietors so determined to get rid of the Union? If 
secession is to bring about emancipation, why are the slaveowners 
secessionists ? In his next after-dinner oration we hope Mr. Glad- 
stone will attempt an answer to this inquiry. 





ENGLAND AND ITALY. 

MPORTANT diplomatic negotiations are no doubt pending 
between the French and English Governments on the subject of 
Rome. They can have but one object as far as this country is con- 
cerned. England desires nothing more or less than that Italy should 
be left to settle her own affairs, and her foreign ministers are bound, 
consistently though courteously, to urge upon the Emperor the 
necessity of closing up the wound which his finger has hitherto been 
holding open. It is somewhat amusing to observe the mystery and 
matronly delicacy in which the Foreign Office proceedings are to be 
wrapped up at this juncture. It seems to be considered that the 
first thing which the British public had better do during these crit‘ :al 
weeks is to hold its tongue. This is the mot dordre of the great 
politicians who stand outside the door, while cabinet councils are 
going on inside. France is upon a pleasing theory supposed to be 
exceedingly susceptible, and all, it is thought, would be spoilt if 
Englishmen made too much noise. Sensible people would always be 
in favour of a calm and conciliatory demeanour during the discussion 
of political questions, and there is no need to insult the French, even 
when we disapprove of their policy. The real Liberal party are in 
no danger of forgetting this temperate rule ; and it is rather a novelty 
to have it preached at them in this laughable and solemn way by 
those who, on ordinary occasions, are the first to disregard it. If we 
look carefully for the sources from whence flows this sudden stream 
of amiable platitudes about the danger of raising our note too high 
when we are talking of the Pope and France, we shall see that they 
take their rise almost within the boundary of official circles. The 
Ministerial organs in the Press have begun to lower their 
voices to a whisper. The Lord Mayor suddenly comes before 
the scenes with an air of consummate magisterial mystery, 
and begs the good people of the City to be quiet a little longer. 
Everything is done that can be done to make things pleasant and 
comfortable for the Emperor Napoleon, to whom we are tacitly given 
to understand that at this very moment Lord Russell is engaged in 
offering a pill. It would be thie height of indelicacy to interfere, 
while he has got it in his mouth. The Leading Journal, whose 
sources of inspiration are well known, and which addresses us on the 
subject of Italy, as if it had engaged to keep the public contented 
and good humoured for a given number of weeks, is very strong 
upon this point. It deplores severely the intemperance of Garibaldi. 
It can excuse and almost appreciate the feelings and intentions of 
the Emperor of the French. He is an excellent man, and a 
thorough friend to Italian independence, but he is dreadfully 
hampered by circumstances. Let us make the utmost allowance for 
the difficulties of his position. Nothing could be in worse taste than 
that we should talk too loud while the best of Emperors and Lord 

Russell are engaged in a little confabulation. 

With part of the recommendations given by the Zimes and the 
Lord Mayor we thoroughly agree. Public meetings and inflamma- 
tory speeches on the subject of General Garibaldi are not of much 
use, and they are likely, it appears, to be attended in future by a posse 
of amiable and religious Irishmen with bludgeons. Shouting for 
Garibaldi is a sentimental way, at best, of showing sympathy for 
Italy, and, if it leads to broken heads and drawn knives, may with 
propriety be given up. But this country would do wrong, instead of 
right, if, at this crisis in Italian affairs, it abstained from manifesting 
open and loud sympathy with the cause of Italian unity. It would 
be unwise to rely too much on the promised advantages of the 
“hushing” movement which has been set on foot. We can easily 
imagine Lord Palmerston, with a twinkle in his eye, calling up Jones, 
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who passes on the word to Brown, who rushes out and communicates 
to the Lord Mayor and to the leading newspaper of the day that Lord 
John is closeted with an illustrious personage, and that while the 
interesting operation is being performed it would be indiscreet to 
speak above one’s breath. Imagination may even proceed one step 
higher on the ladder. It is possible to conceive of Somebody who, 
in his turn, grimly and sardonically smiles in his sleeve upon Lord 
Palmerston, and entreats him to moderate the fervour of his remon- 
strances, lest the French nation, which at present sleeps gaily through 
the controversy, should be awakened by the sound of English voices 
raised in too high a key. 

To all this politic and friendly advice there is a simple answer. 
England has a duty, as a liberal and free country, to perform, and 
that is to express her opinion openly on the questions of the day. 
Those who respect the dignity of their own country will not forget 
to respect the dignity of others. From English Liberals, the French 
nation, be they asleep or awake, will hear nothing to wound their 
just and lawful pride. We do not deny that the first foundation of 
[talian independence has been laid by French hands. The tree of 
Italian liberty, first watered by French blood, has since been tended 
and cultivated by our united care ; but we shall certainly not address 
the nation which has shed its blood at Solferino and Magenta in 
any language which would prove us to have forgotten the debt owed 
by Italy to France. To conceal, however, the strong opinion we 
have formed as Englishmen, as to the necessity for the withdrawal of 
the French garrison from Rome, would be to accept an equivocal 
position, which none have a right to ask that this country should 
occupy. Our voice as a nation shall be friendly and be courteous, but 
it must be heard. ; 

The fact is that on the subject of Italy we would ‘rather trust the 
sympathy and public spirit of Englishmen than even the political 
capacity of the present Ministry. Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet have 
played a very worthy part in foreign politics since the conclusion of 
the Italian war. But it is clear that they are children when brought 
into close juxta-position with the French Emperor. He is pos- 
sessed of irresponsible power. He has it in his hands to direct 
French feeling very much into whatever channel he wishes. The 
Government of a constitutional country like ours is not in the same 
position. Lord Palmerston cannot venture to hector and domi- 
neer in his transactions with the Tuileries, for his ambassador 
would be met with polite laughter and incredulity ; and in a game 
of finesse it is more than probable that the English player would be 
beaten. It is not to Downing-street chiefly that Napoleon III. 
turns his eyes when he wishes to measure the temper of England, 
so much as to Parliament, to the Metropolitan Press, to the other nu- 
merous manifestations of opinion throughout the country which attract 
his attention to ourselves. He knows, and knows well, that an 
English Ministry is only strong when public opinion strengthens 
it. He rates at their proper estimate the polite conventionalities of 
English diplomacy, and the well-poised documents that issue at 
regular intervals from the English Foreign Office. If at this 
moment any words have influence with him that reach him from 
our Ministers cc Ambassadors, it is purely so far as he believes them 
to be an expression of the repressed, but still determined, feeling of 
this nation. Yet it is at such a moment that we are suddenly 
recommended to keep public opinion quiet, and to let the public 
officials speak. The proposition is as ridiculous as it is ill-timed. 
Louis Napoleon, we can well believe, cares little enough for 
Knglish officials. He will only listen thoroughly when he learns 
that the whole English nation speaks. Surely this, if ever, is the 
time for us to doso. If, indeed, it were a question of offering a 
personal insult to the monarch who holds—though but for an hour— 
the eternal destinies of Italy in his hand, there might be an excuse 
for pausing. Once for all, Jet it be said, that it is not now a ques- 
tion of personally insulting anybody. It seems strange that it should 
occur to any sane person that there was danger of such a course being 
adopted. Wecan, however, comprehend the growth of the idea. 
{t springs from the painful but accurate knowledge of the habits and 
tastes of a certain class of writers, who never speak seriously without 
speaking virulently. 

The experience of more than ten years should, by this time, have 
taught those who are for putting their fingers on their lips when 
Rome and the French Emperor are mentioned, that it is not by 
mere political coaxing on the part of the English Foreign Office 
that so able and yet so timid a statesman can be brought to abandon 
& position he has taken up. The Emperor is a bold thinker, and 
withal a nervous, cautious, and undecided actor. He has all the 
habits of thought of a dreamer who has meditated deeply on his- 
tory, and has passed much of his time in seclusion. He is anxious 
not to repeat the faults which he has seen other men in his position 
commit. He knows what he wants ; he does not yet know what he 
can dare. He is forever afraid of some spectre of the past, such as 
Catholicism, or some spectre of the present, such as Democracy. In 
the far distance he sees, or thinks he sees, clearly and distinctly, a 
new and_ brilliant future, full of promise to France, and full of 
advantage to civilization. But he sees the far future better than 








he sees the immediate present, and gropes his way towards his 
luminous goal, feelingly, slowly, and with painful hesitation. The 
truth is that he hesitates to peril his own objects. He fears, per- 
haps, for his life, for he knows what depends on it; but certainly for 
his projects and his plans. 

To bring mere diplomatic weapons to bear on such a man is waste 
of time. No diplomatic lance has yet been forged which, in the 
hands of a mere English Foreign Minister, will not fly into pieces 
upon his secret coat of mail. The only charmed talisman that can 
conquer him is public opinion. It is public opinion that he fears. 
Public opinion is his master. At its name the silent and saturnine 
dreamer of dreams and seer of shadows starts, shivers, and grows 
pale. In it he recognizes a greater agent even than himself. If its 
voice is adverse, it falls upon him like the cold breath of air from the 
outer world, that dispels and dissipates his feverish dreams and 
sayings. If its voice is on his side, it comes to him like the clear, 
fresh blast from outside, that cheers and inspirits him against his 
speculative doubts, his phantoms, his spectres of the case. None 
know with certainty what are his secret thoughts on the subject of 
Italy and Rome. Be they what they may, let him hear, at least, the 


-urgent language of one of the greatest nations of the world. 


English manifestations and English remonstrances will either be 
acceptable as an encouragement to him to persist, or, if his views are 
unworthy, may serve to recall him to the thought that his views are 
at variance with the progressive spirit of his age. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


HE Cambridge meeting must, on the whole, be called successful. 
In numbers the attendance was much below that at Manchester, 
and indeed the receipts of the twelvemonth will be insufficient to 
meet the expenses of the Association ; but many of the reports and 
papers read in the several sections were of high value, and the general 
character of the proceedings was of more than average interest. The 
success of the Association, as a machinery for the advancement of 
science, requires a steady supply of men and money ; but a pecuniary 
deficiency of one year may be more than counterbalanced by a full 
meeting in some more populous town in the next, whilst a falling-off 
in the value of the communications made to the Association could 
only be regarded as a premonitory symptom of itsdecline. The well- 
wishers of the Association may be congratulated on the fact that, in 
scientific value, the Cambridge meeting has exceeded its predecessor 
as much as it has been inferior to it in the financial result. 

The meeting was remarkably deficient in lions. The lady-associates 
had few or no new celebrities to gaze upon, and were forced to con- 
tent themselves with people who have been seen everywhere for years, 
—good steady folk, who wear well, like Mrs. Primrose’s wedding- 
gown,—or with a few specimens of the miserable class of men who 
were lions a season or two back, and are now passed by. M. du 
Chaillu attended the Geographical Section, and M. Simonides exhi- 
bited some recently-discovered manuscripts. The nearest approach 
to the genuine lion was, perhaps, Mr. Glaisher, whose narrative of 
his balloon ascents attracted a crowd to the hall of Sidney Sussex 
College, and secured for him and the intrepid Coxwell (led forward 
by Colonel Sykes) immense applause. 

Section A, the section for Mathematical and Physical Science, 
always the most valuable section of the Association, was at Cam- 
bridge especially pre-eminent. The report of Professor Stokes on 
Double Refraction may serve to mark the year in the annals 
of the Society; and the report read by Dr. Lloyd, the papers 
of Professors Sylvester and Boole, Mr. Cayley, and others, were of 
the highest mathematical value. This section is much overworked, 
and it may be questioned whether it would not be desirable to 
separate the purely scientific memoirs from those which contain 
nothing but observations of natural phenomena. The connection 
between a paper on a hurricane near Newark on the 7th of May 
last, and one on the differential equation of dynamics, or between 
one on thermometric observation on the Alps, and another on the 
properties of a curve of the fourth order, is so slight that their 
separation might be effected without any violence. At present pure 
mathematicians, who are wholly indifferent to the observations of 
meteorologists, have to listen to their memoirs in order to catch the 
papers in which they are themselves interested ; and meteorologists, 
on the other hand, are forced to attend discussions on sciences with 
the very alphabet of which they are probably unacquainted. 

Although it is easy to determine the most valuable section of the 
Association, it is difficult to say what should be placed lowest in the 
scale of utility. Section F, on Economic Science and Statistics, has 
a bad name, but its debates at Cambridge were of more than average 
value, and the lowest depth was claimed by the frequenters of at least 
two other sections, Section F appeared to worst advantage at an early 
stage of its proceedings, when there was read a report from a Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the best mode of conducting trials 
at law involving the reception of scientific and technical evidence, 
The main difficulty of the inquiry lay, of course, in determining 
whether a jury should be retained, and the very learned members of 
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the committee made a report in which this question was entirely 
ignored. It scarcely needed the legal acumen of Mr. Whiteside to 
show that such a return was about as valuable as the labours of the 
men of Gotham. If it is difficult to determine the least useful section, 
still harder would it be to say in which was read the worst paper. From 
bad papers, indeed, no section was free. In spite of the care and the 
rigour of the committee of section A, who are understood to have 
rejected many communications, some very doubtful mathematics were 
propounded to the section; and in some of the other sections it 
would seem that almost any paper could get a hearing. Quacks and 
impostors are always ready to creep in and secure an audience, and 
some there are who have so successfully secured a position that they 


cannot now be ejected, but their presence ought to excite feelings of 
just severity against their kind. It would be better for the cause of 


science that a section sat out only half its term than that its session 
should be prolonged at the expense necessarily attendant on the grave 
discussion of nonsense. 

Everybody knows the delight of attending a battle between two 
champions, and the promise of such a pleasure at Cambridge proved 
an attraction little, if at all, inferior to the tale of Mr. Glaisher, As 
the prospect of a personal explanation draws members of the House 
from the smoking-room, the library, and the clubs, so the whisper 
that there was to be a “scrimmage” between two learned professors 
caused the hall of Caius College to be ,crowded at a very early hour 
last Friday. The Zoological section met in that hall, under the pre- 
sidency of Professor Huxley, and the journal of proceedings announced 
that Professor Owen was about to read certain papers bearing on the 
Darwinian theory of the origin of species. The performance, how- 
ever, was quite unequal to the expectation; the two champicns 
seemed shy of putting forth all their strength, and the audience could 
only express its disappointment by attempting to silence an unhappy 

n who ventured to embark in the controversy. It is to be 
regretted that the sense of public duty was not strong enough in the 
two professors to force them into the battle which so many had come 
to see. The disappointed spectators were but slightly consoled next 
day, when a squib written by a reverend and learned professor was 
circulated in the University, in which Lord Dundreary was made to 
express his views on the great subject of debate. Lord Dundreary 
is a most useful discovery, but there are limits to the laughter-causing 
power of his mannerism, and where there is little but mannerism the 
amusement is slight. The disappointment attendant on the Darwinian 
fight was nearly paralleled in the section of Mechanical Science. 
Expectation there had not, indeed, been so much excited, but a strong 
debate on the Armstrong and Whitworth guns was at one time anti- 
cipated ; a debate did arise, but in consequence of the absence of one 
of the expected combatants, the argument was almost entirely one- 
sided, 

The visit of the Association to Cambridge naturally excited criti- 
cism on the studies of the place, and discussions arose upon them in 
three or more sections. The University was, in one or two instances, 
subjected to some injustice, but it might not unprofitably examine 
the charges brought against it by those who joined in the debates. 
The result of the examination would probably be the conviction that 
the present curriculum is, as a whole, better than any other that has 
been proposed as a substitute for it ; but it is not impossible that some 
modification and additions might be advantageously introduced, and 
at all events the recognition of the reasons for the existing order 
would be useful. Professor Huxley, in his inaugural address in the 
Zoological section, regretted the small attention paid to physical 
science in the University, and this was made a ground of complaint 
by other speakers. Dr. Lankester, in the Statistical section, uttered 
some vague declamation on the same subject ; but Professor Rolleston, 
in the Geological section, outstripped both Professor Huxley and Dr. 
Lankester. The reader may remember the publication in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for last month of a paper by a Mr. Taylor, on “The Hyena 
Bones found in Kirkdale Cavern in Yorkshire ;” the inconsequent 
character of that paper was pointed out at the time in our columns, 
but we did not think ourselves justified in treating it as a represen- 
tative of Cambridge tuition or Cambridge opinion. The editor of the 
Magazine is not a Cambridge man, nor as far as we know is the writer 
of the article, but Professor Rolleston made the publication of the essay 
a grave charge against the education of the University. The attacks 
on the University, as a school of physical science, were supplemented 
by assaults made on it by Mr. Hadfield and Mr. Heywood, as a 
school of political science, to which Mr. Hadfield added a charge 
against it of being bigoted and exclusive. These attacks were, in 
most cases, founded on a state of things which has ceased for many 
years to exist, and Mr. Hadfield’s censure might well be passed by 
without notice, did it not strikingly exhibit the great gulf of sentiment 
which threatens, and perhaps formerly still more threatened, to divide 
the nation into two antagonistic bodies, misunderstanding and detest- 
ing each other. The universities are now so completely open that it 
may be hoped that the richer Dissenters will send their children to 
them for the purposes of higher education, and a little acquaintance 
with one another so derived will lead Churchmen and Dissenters to 
appreciate the virtues of their opponents. Dr, Bateson, in his eloquent 








speech at St. John’s, pointed to the new triposes for the study of the 
natural and moral sciences, and enumerated instances in which 
students who had distinguished themselves in them had been elected 
to Fellowships ; but such instances are, and probably must remain, 
rare. In instituting these new triposes, the University has done as 
much as it could possibly do ; nor can it be expected that the govern- 
ing bodies of the several colleges should choose Fellows from the 
students who are subjected to no other test than can be afforded by 
such triposes. The teaching of the natural sciences, and to some 


extent of the moral sciences, is little more than the communication of 


a large number of facts, and great proficiency can be attained by 
students possessing no other qualification than a retentive memory. 
In the high state of competition which obtains at Cambridge, it is 
essentially necessary that the examinations for the prizes bestowed 
there should be at once of the highest and most definite character, 
and no examiner has yet succeeded in making papers in the new 
triposes which are not faulty in one or the other respect. Either 
they require such a simple acquaintance with facts as might be expected 
from a cleverly contrived machine ; or they are so discursive and 
varied, that the comparison of students becomes impossible. It may 
still be thought possible to conduct a rigorous examination in geology 
or political economy ; but, as yet, the feat has not yet been achieved. 
Until it is accomplished, it would be most unwise to supply the 
vacancies amongst Fellowships from those who have been content to 
pass the new triposes. The characteristics of the moral and natural 
sciences which make them unsuitable for purposes of a stiff examina- 
tion unfit them from being implements of mental training. 

The distinguished visitors at the University were entertained at 
the Colleges with great hospitality, and unbounded satisfaction at 
their reception was everywhere expressed, One critic, indeed, whose 
kindness to the University in writing a quantity of blundering gossip 
about it seems to have been imperfectly appreciated, was unfortunately 
omitted in the preliminary arrangements, and he has not been slow in 
expressing his dissatisfaction. It was made a charge against the 
managers that there were only two sotrées in the course of the meet- 
ing, but as every evening but one had its address, lecture, or soirée, 
little more could be done in this respect. Except as occupation for a 
few hours, it may be doubted whether a soirée has any great merits ; 
the sight of two rows of ladies peeping into microscopes on the 


opposite sides of a long table suggests the pleasing image of a lot of 
hens picking up corn in a farm-yard, but seems otherwise destitute of 


scientific value. 





THE WAR IN HYDE PARK. 

Tue hostilities in the Park, which had been interrupted for a week by the 
return of business and sanity, were resumed last Sunday afternoon with con- 
siderable spirit. The weekly festival of the Church seems likely to assume 
& new aspect among Englishmen. Most of the early Fathers and best 
divines of our own country have been of opinion that Sunday may be spent 
not only in pious meditation, but in the performance of works of charity. 
We are not in a position to say whether charity and pious meditation em- 
ployed the earlier hours of the day with the crowd who in the evening were 
certainly neither meditative nor benevolent ; but if the opinion is to gain 
general acceptance, that when service is well over in the churches, fisticuffs 
may legitimately begin in the parks, it is time that some slight reform should 
be made in our prayer-books. Several thousand persons, last Sunday, did 
not seem to care very much for passing their time in rest and quietness, and 
abjured the bond of peace with a unanimity determinately warlike. Either 
resolved to strike a blow in the cause of liberty, or fired with a noble 
ambition to look on and see it struck, every one of them professedly went to 
Hyde-park that day to engage in, or to stimulate, a battle. The result took 
place which was expected. It was considered necessary to the*completion of 
the Italian territory, that a number of British citizens should stand for this 
particular afternoon on a dust-heap. On the other hand, the religious autho- 
rity of the Holy See was felt to be imperilled if the dust-heap was occupied 
by any but Irish labourers. Hyde-park, like other more distinguished ter- 
ritories, goes to war for an idea. Happy, but most objectionable to society, 
is the person whose brain is full of them. 

Man, in his untutored and simplest state, is an interesting subject of 
contemplation. It is the general opinion that, for practical purposes, he is 
preferable when dressed and cultivated. But it really seems as if society 
was now beginning to revert, for Sundays only, to its most primitive 
organization, If disciples of the school of Rousseau admire the noble savage 
they could not have a more hopeful spectacle than the London parks in their 
hebdomadal festivals of Mars. We seem to be in for a cycle of Cathay, 
unless the police take the matter up with some energy. The curtain of the 
muscular world is closing in upon us. Poets have sung the praises of war, 
from the Laureate downwards, ever since Britannia arose from the azure main, 
and the military profession has ever been held in honour, even by the nation 
of shopkeepers. But this naked and unvarnished fighting suggests totally 
new ideas, Is it really natural to have a fight once a week? Is it a human 
instinct asserting itself against the dominance of social tyranny! Boys at 
school will beat each other into jellies from mere exuberance of animal 
spirits, and the rising generation at college gets knocked down by bargemen 
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once every autumn in pure buoyancy of heart. But grown men do not fight 
in ordinary life, and they feel no wish to do so. A merchant or tradesman 
would be stared at, who should walk down Cheapside knocking down every- 
body that he came across. This sudden development of pugnacity in the 
metropolis is a most unaccountable phenomenon. The balance of ozone in 
the atmosphere must have been disturbed—the Gulf-stream must have lost 
its way—the clock at the Horse Guards must have gone wrong—something 
novel and wholly unexpected must have taken place somewhere to have pro- 
duced the result of last Sunday. The cause of liberty or of religion some 
thousand miles off does not turn the British public into extempore gladiators 
without some predisposing cause. It is a plain fact that several thousands of 
the adult male population of London turned out the other day for no other 
object whatever than either to pummel one another or at all events to witness 
the process. If they are to be taken asa fair sample of the rest, we have 
only to make one simple remark,—that the population of the metropolis of 
these islands has, in this month of October, 1862, gone stark staring mad. 

The scene in the Park was certainly picturesque, during the short period 
that the hostilities lasted. One would almost have imagined, did one not know 
the profound typical significance that attached to it in a religious and politi- 
cal point of view, that the contest for the possession of the dust-heap was 
carried on with the sole object of obtaining a better view of the field. It 
was on and close to this “ Redan,” as it was humorously termed, that the 
chief fighting took place. It was a game of “ King of the Castle,” played with 
thick sticks, and not disdaining the additional excitement of brickbats. A pro- 
fessional air was given to the proceedings by the presence of a number of 
soldiers, who sustained very creditably the honours of the British fist. Twice 
they carried the mound amid the cheers of the multitude,—once by a dashing 
charge, not unlike that which gained the heights of the Alma, and once again 
by a steady, relentless progress, rather reminding the observer of the indomit- 
able British infantry at Albuera. The rest of the ground was like an enor- 
mous ant-hill broken up by tiny volcanoes. Wherever a sudden panic seized 
a portion of the crowd—or wherever a handful of Irish or of Garibaldians 
chose to rush forward fifty yards and howl—a wild scene of pushing and 
screaming ensued, which generally disappeared only by absorption into the 
general tumult. Except near the mound there was no organized fray ; every 
man did what was right in his own eye—or, at all events, what was disastrous 
to the eyes of others. The fighters might be divided generally into three 
classes,— those who knocked down Irishmen, those who knocked down 
Garibaldians, and those who knocked down all comers. To an eye unin- 
itiated in the mysteries of Hyde-park politics, it seemed that this last class 
was by far the most numerous. But it is only fair to say that the Irishmen 
altogether got the worst of it. Itis fortunate that they minded it less than 
their enemies ; and to be trampled upon by Garibaldians and beaten about 
the occiput with sticks must be taken as being all in the day’s work by men 
who lay themselves out for amusement of the kind. At the same time it is 
hardly fair that the Irishmen should be both thrashed and taken up. Either 
the police must have had sound Protestant principles to guide them in their 
choice, or the Catholics must have generated themselves into prisoners by 
sone mysterious process of natural selection. Altogether the day may be con- 
sidered as having been rather more lively than the previous Sunday, and 
quite as fertile of results with regard to the occupation of Rome. 

‘The hero of Aspromonte is not to be blamed for all this tumult. If it is 
to be laid at the door of any single person in particular, we think Professor 
Kingsley is the man. He has been so ardent an advocate, so vivid an his- 
torian, of deeds of physical prowess, that the English nation has been, to 
some extent, indoctrinated with his views. He has dragged us into a system 
of biceps-worship, which could not but result, sooner or later, in some pleasant 
little amateur civil war. When people are encouraged, as the grand aim of 
life, to fear their Maker and hit straight from the shoulder, no wonder they 
fight for dust-heaps on Sunday. It will be a very mischievous thing for 
society if it is once understood that strong men are to have everything their 
own way. We never heard a more sensible answer than one made once by a 
person of average muscular strength. He had lately been taking lessons in 
boxing, and he was asked what precise measure he should take if a big strong 
man came towards him with the intention of violently assaulting him. “ If,” 
he replied, “the fellow was much bigger and stronger than I, and if he 
seemed active and vicious, and if I could not get him very easily at a disad- 
vantage, and if I had no thick stick, and if there was no still bigger man to 
take my part, and if I were quite thrown upon my own physical resources,— 
I should lie down flat on the ground and scream for the police.” The reply 
seems to us to show a perfect appreciation of the relation in which sensible 
men stand to physical force. Exertion is pleasant, if there is no reasonable 
danger of being seriously hurt ; but it is precisely against big and hostile 
antagonists that we pay the police to protect us. We do not know whether 
the leaders of the immoral-force school know what it is to be knocked down 
inarow. That sudden- and disagreeable loosening of all the front teeth 
which is effected, as far as we can judge, by a vivid flash of lightning—that 
Strange conduct of the ground, which seems to get up and strike us severely 
on the back of the head—the wonderful disarrangement of the reasoning 
powers which makes it impossible for half a minute distinctly to say what 
has happened,—all this is the very experience from which civilization is 
meant to deliver us. If any one sees anything romantic or generoys in the 
idea of John Kirby, “ with a very large stick in his hand, about a yard long 
and an inch thick, striking every one that came in his way,” or Mahoney 








“with others” beating a man who was lying on the ground on his face, we 
can only say that we differ with him. In spite of all the novelists in 
creation, we maintain that it is neither noble nor high-minded, nor particu- 
larly manly to be beaten on the head with bludgeons. 


The newspapers have agreed to declare that this row in Hyde-park is dis- 
graceful. We very much prefer to consider it as ridiculous. It involves no 
great stigma to society that some twenty people should get their heads 
broken, who as deliberately exposed themselves to the chance of that disaster 
as if they had gone to Donnybrook on a fair-day. It is true that sufficient 
precautions might have prevented the fray, and it is true that Sir Richard 
Mayne will have reason to be ashamed of himself if the scene occurs again ; 
but it would have required a Zadkiel, and more than a Zadkiel, to predict a 
visitation of simple insanity on the part of the citizens of London. As it is, 
no great harm has been done, beyond the fact that any enterprising person who 
wishes to knock any one down in the public streets has now only to accuse him 
of being a Garibaldian, and hit out without further preface. We have been 
taught what strange things people will do for the sake of a person they neversaw, 
and of a cause with which they can never have a connection. Henceforward we 
shall have to beware how we rouse an injudicious excitement with regard to 
the claims of Caius Gracchus, and the police must take strict care that no one is 
to walk about the parks and shout for Scipio Nasica. But when the French 
papers talk of the “ Emeute de Londres,” we feel that it is a little too absurd. 
We appeal to our readers whether any one of them from the day they heard 
of the row till the present time ever pictured it to themselves in any light 
resembling in the smallest degree an émeute? Truly we are a nation ill 
understood. Why cannot La France comprehend that it is only our way of 
giving an excitement to abstract political questions? La France says that 
the Irish in the crowd “ saw themselves assailed at once by surrounding 
groups, superior in numbers to themselves, with that series of brutal epithets 
which are familiar to the English when they speak of or to the Irish.” The 
brutal insolence contained in the term “ Paddy” is all the insult that we can 
conceive as corresponding to this shocking description of our Saxon manners. 
Une émeute & Londres! Thank goodness, our Londoners, with all their 
madness, are not quite so mad as to rise in insurrection against themselves 
for the sake of other people. 








VOLTAIRE AS AN HISTORIAN. 


In the whole range of literature no name has met with a more singular 
fortune than that of Voltaire. In his own country and during his own life- 
time he was all but deified. Since his death and in foreign countries he has 
been made the subject of an almost unparalleled amount of condemnation. 
Not many years ago a distinguished divine and scholar, writing in favour of 
a specially rigid theory as to future punishments, asked his antagonist how, 
in default of agonies, infinite in degree and perpetual in time, he proposed 
to deal with such offenders as Voltaire and Judas Iscariot? Perhaps there 
are not many people whose faith is at once so firm and so sensitive as to be 
disturbed by the possibility that at any time and under any circumstances 
the torments of Voltaire might possibly come to an end; but most of those 
who leave his future prospects to take care of themselves seldom miss an 
opportunity of energetically condemning his principles, connecting his name 
with the excesses which stained the French Revolution, and depreciating his 
powers. It has long been the fashion to describe him as one of the shallowest 
of popular writers, dead to all the higher parts of human nature, and disposed 
to pass by the greatest men, the most remarkable times, and the deepest 
emotions by which human nature has been stirred, with a contemptuous, 
unsympathizing grin. 

To do or even attempt to do anything like complete justice to so consider- 
able a man would be a great undertaking. A life of Voltaire, at once full 
and short, would make a great and most important addition to our know- 
ledge of the last century,—a century which has perhaps been more irrationally 
praised and blamed than any one of the sixty which in their turn have 
dawned and faded upon the human race. Voltaire’s boundless versatility, 
the great length of his life, and the restlessness which made every day that 
he lived productive in one shape or another, render it impossible for any one 
to affect, without long and minute special study, to attempt to describe or 
discuss more than a small part of his career. The following observations 
will be confined to his character as an historian, and more particularly to that 
character as it is displayed in the famous “ Essai sur les Mceurs,” of which 
the full title is “Essai sur les Mceurs et I'Esprit des Nations, et sur les 
Principaux Faits de lHistoire, depuis Charlemagne jusqu’ Louis XIII.” 
This work, the “Siécle de Louis XIV.,” and the “ Sitcle de Louis XY.,” 
constitute his principal contributions to history. 

Though criticisms on a single book must give a very imperfect notion of 
the character of so voluminous an author, the “ Essai sur les Mceurs” pro- 
bably gives at once a fuller and a less inadequate notion of its author than 
any of his other books. There is no test of general capacity like writing 
history ; and there is no form of composition in which the author is led to 
display his own character at once so fully and so unconsciously. To be a 
great historian answers in literature to being a great statesman in active life. 
Each task requires not a mere general acquaintance with many other subjects, 
but a real grasp of their leading principles; and neither can be properly 
performed unless the parts of the mind which lie nearest the surface be in 
proper order, as well as those which are deeper seated. A pedant, a whim- 
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sical, impractical man, a flighty enthusiast, may do many things well if he 
happens to have a powerful mind or a vigorous imagination, but he will 
never be able to govern men, or to understand or relate their history. 


The most remarkable and most obvious characteristic of the “ Essai sur 
les Mceurs” is to be found in the general conception of history which it 
implies, and in the state of mind which its author takes for granted in his 
readers. With the exception of Bossuet’s “ Discours sur l’Histoire Univer- 
selle,” to which it has a considerable analogy, notwithstanding the profound 
differences between them, it was the first considerable book, either in French 
or English, which left on one side the details of history, and aimed at treating 
it in such a manner that the human understanding might be capable of 
taking broad views of the subject, and that the memory might be burdened 
with nothing but what was really instructive. Whatever may be the merits 
of this view of history, there can be no doubt that it is carried out almost 
to perfection in the “ Essai sur les Mceurs.” The book is a careful and vast 
collection of interesting facts, arranged in the most lucid order, and described 
in language full of point and spirit, and condensed into the smallest possible 
compass. For example, the history of Thomas & Becket is told in a single 
octavo page, and ~):it is said about him comprises about all that a well- 
informed man woui remember of his career. Perhaps the best instance of 
this occurs in the account of the Tartar conquests which took place in the 
thirteenth century under Gengis Khan. After describing their customs, 
their creed, and their exploits in ten spirited and vigorous pages, Voltaire 
sums up the whole in these words :—“ Les Tartares partirent de leurs déserts 
vers l’an 1212, et eurent conquis la moitié de lhemisphére vers I'an 1236 ; 
c’est 14 toute leur histoire.” 

By this extreme condensation and severe confinement of himself to the 
leading facts of the subject-matter with which he deals, Voltaire unquestion- 
ably succeeded in constructing a précis of the most important part of the 
history of the world, sufficiently detailed to be full of life, colour, and 
interest, and yet short enough to be retained without any excessive or 
unusual tax on the reader's memory. If Russell’s “ Modern Europe” were 
written in a style which made it as difficult to lay the book aside as, in 
point of fact, it is to persevere in reading it, and if it were filled with remarks 
which must set the most indifferent reader thinking, it would bear a con- 
siderable analogy to the “ Essai sur les Mceurs.” 

But a book is specially deserving of attention in our own days because it 
affords a marked contrast to two ways of writing history which have become 
almost universal amongst us, and which may be described as the theoretical 
and the pictorial. Theoretical historians give us not so much history as 
observations about history. All that they write is overcast by a strange air 
of fatalism which gives their books the appearance of relating, not the transac- 
tions of men, but the combinations of a set of machines which are employed, 
without choice or consciousness, in grinding out a set of results in which 
they have no interest. Even so considerable a man as M. Guizot is by no 
means free from this tendency. His books have been said to produce the 
impression that he viewed the history of mankind as an introduction to the 
reign of Louis Philippe ; and this criticism certainly has the merit of point- 
ing out the fact that their constant claim to explain the connection of diffe- 
rent periods, and to show how the temper and institutions of every age grew 
out of those of its predecessors, has a tendency to justify every considerable 
historical event on tie ground that it formed a necessary part of an inevitable 
and beneficial whole. This is, no doubt, the weak point of every one who 
undertakes to justify the ways of God to man by understanding and expound- 
ing the general providential scheme which he supposes the human race to 
fulfil. It is not less the weak point of those who, without believing in the 
existence of any scheme of the kind, or of any Providence capable of forming 
one, nevertheless suppose that they can throw all history into a set of 
formulas, and exhibit it under the form of a struggle between abstractions, 
such as the spirit of scepticism, and the spirit of Protection. The whole 
temper of Voltaire’s mind was utterly opposed to this way of thinking and 
writing which has since become so popular amongst his countrymen. The 
history of Europe in his hands, even when condensed into the narrowest 
possible compass, is pre-eminently the history of men, and not of things or 
words. His books are a standing refutation of the growing notion (drawn 
exclusively from an acquaintance with a few living writers, and from the 
strange jargon which has come into fashion amongst French journalists and 
pamphleteers), that the French are a nation of logic-choppers and system- 
mongers. He wasthe most French of all Frenchmen ; but the most characteristic 
feature in his view of history is the absence by which it is distinguished of 
any attempt to be systematic. He has not the slightest wish to reduce every- 
thing toa formula. He is never tired of insisting on the number of blind 
alleys and ragged ends which history supplies, or of pointing out the wide 
and durable effects, not merely of individual character, but of personal 
caprice and unaccountable accidents. 

Voltaire has sometimes been reproached with this as a defect. It has been 
said that his mind was not truly philosophical, and that he did not rise above 
the petty satisfaction of ascribing past results to trifling causes. This, how- 
ever, is by no means true. He had, no doubt, many defects, both intellectual 
and moral, but his view of history was, in one radical particular, eminently 
philosophical. He avoided instinctively, and perhaps unconsciously, the 
fault into which so many subsequent writers have fallen, of confounding facts 
and principles, and of supposing that, because history depends on principles 
scientifically ascertained and capable of being stated, historical facts will re- 





produce themselves with mechanical regularity and will be capable of being 
described in a mechanically systematic manner. He saw without an effort 
that, even when a principle is ascertained, it is impossible to say what its 
practical influence will be upon a given state of facts, and, like all men who 
haye mixed enough with the world, he always remembered, both in specula- 
tion and in action, that the principles of which human nature is composed 
have to be extracted from and supplied to a state of facts so complicated and 
shifting that it is mere folly to try to prophesy what form they will take. He 
appears to have taken a pleasure, which was probably, in some degree, 
analogous to the pleasure of wit, in comparing the fixity and universality of 
the general principles of human nature with the strange heap of results which 
their operation has produced. Perhaps the strongest, and one of the best 
illustrations of this which the “ Essai sur les Mceurs” contains, is the case of 
the government of Paraguay by the Jesuits, which Voltaire calls “ Leffet 
le plus éloigné de sa cause qui ait jamais paru dans le monde.” Certainly it 
is wonderful that, because religious enthusiasm took a particular shape in a 
Spanish gentleman in the sixteenth century, a benevolent despotism, utterly 
unlike any other government that ever existed, should have regulated the 
affairs and moulded the character of several hundred thousand natives of 
South America for upwards of a century. Yet it would be absurd to deny 
that there is no reason at all to suppose that the Government of Paraguay 
would ever have differed from that of the other parts of Spanish South 
America if Loyola had never lived. ‘this, of course, is no more inconsistent 
with the fact that both Loyola and the Jesuits acted on perfectly fixed and 
ascertainable principles, than the fact that a man may raise his own weight by 
blowing into a thin tube is inconsistent with mechanics, but it is not a small 
thing to keep the mind equally alive to the fixed general principles and to 
the strange special result. 

To the pictorial historians who are so common and popular in our day, 
Voltaire’s style affords an even greater contrast. He describes in ten or 
twelve pages events to which a modern historian would devote twenty times 
the space, and which he would not consider himself entitled to describe at 
all unless he had consulted not only the ordinary materials of history, but 
all sorts of collateral sources—unless he had studied the portraits of the 
persons and visited the scenes of the events described. There can, of course, 
be no comparison between such a writer as Voltaire and the herd of small 
authors of the present day who appear to think that if a man has been dead 
and buried for a certain time, every sort of gossip and scandal about him 
instantly acquires importance. It is not so easy a matter to compare him 
with a master of the art—Mr. Carlyle, for example. If it were possible to write 
a history of Europe on the scale of the Life of Frederick the Great, it would be 
almost impossible to read it. It would fill a library, and would look like a 
face put under a microscope. Such a book as the “ Essai sur les Mceurs ” is 
necessary as a condescension to the range of the human faculties. If such 
books were not to be written or not to be read, it follows that the bulk even 
of the best educated part of mankind are destined to be entirely ignorant of the 
general outline of the events which have taken place in the world in which they 
live. Yet some notion of this outline is indispensable to anything like com- 
plete or accurate knowledge of any part of it. No one could understand the 
history of England, for example, without some notion of the place which 
England occupies in the history of the world. That there was a great 
empire into which Christianity was introduced, and that this empire was 
broken up by invaders into a number of cognate states, of which England is 
one, are the leading facts which give the meaning to the whole of our history. 
The broader the outline is, the more vigorously it is drawn, the greater will 
be the assistance which it gives towards the attainment of special 
knowledge. 


These considerations appear to answer the common objections to such books 
as the “ Essai sur les Mceurs,” such as that they teach nothing, that they give 
nothing but the author’s judgment op complicated events of which the reader 
knows nothing, that the same events might with equal truth be described in 
the most opposite manner, and that they are always full of errors of detail. 
Though for the reason just given such objections do not destroy the value of 
the class of works in question, they show what kind of readers are likely to 
derive advantage from them. They are useful only to mature readers, who 
not only have an object in what they read, but sufficient judgment to make 
the most ample allowance for the bias of the writer, and sufficient experience 
to know what an immense amount of study and verification would be necessary 
before they could pledge themselves to an agreement with his opinions, or 
assent to his statements of fact. Histories, after all, are like pictures. We 
look at them to get general impressions about places or persons, but though 
much may be learnt even from a spirited caricature, the most elaborate por- 
trait cannot be a substitute for even slight personal knowledge. The great 
peculiarity of the “Essai sur les Moeurs,” is that it implies so much on 
the part of its readers. No one would really care for or enjoy it who 
had not considerable historical knowledge, and a genuine interest in the 
subject. 

Of course, so considerable a book suggests many observations on the 
author himself. The most important of them are decidedly favourable to 
Voltaire. That he was not a Christian is a fact which, of course, cannot be 
overlooked, but it is only fair to remember in what form he knew Christianity. 
In his time and country it was inextricably mixed up with the vilest false- 
hood and cruelty, and the basest superstitions. Any one who will candidly 
take an account of his own opinions, and compare them with those which 
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were considered orthodox in France in the first half of the last century, will 
find that he approximates far more nearly to Voltaire than, for example, to 
Bossuet. No one supposes that the earth is only six thousand years old, or 
that he is bound to take precisely those views of physical science which 
are suggested by scattered hints in the Bible. Pleas against religious 
persecutions are obsolete. Immense changes have taken place in the 
language of theologians upon a thousand different points, and the whole spirit 
with which the subject is regarded has undergone great modifications. Much 
of this is owing to the influence of the writings of Voltaire, yet his name is 
still made a standing subject of abuse because he may have pushed legitimate 
feelings too far, and because he was a man of a bold temper and an emi- 
nently caustic tongue. It is, however, unjust to consider him as a mere 
scoffer. Not only was his belief in natural religion thoroughly genuine, but 
his criticisms on genuine religion in any form were often thoroughly friendly, 
and his recognition of the merits of religious men and of the importance of 
religious belief were full and hearty. He selects a pope, Alexander III, as 
the man who “ described best of the human race” in the Middle Ages. He 
says of Louis IX.,—‘“It is not given to man to carry virtue further.” 
A few short extracts will show how unjust it is to accuse him of blindness 
to the good side of institutions of which he saw the corruptions. Speaking 
of the papacy he says, 

“L’intérét du genre humain demande un frein que retienne les souverains et 
qui mette a couvert la vie des peuples. Ce frein de la religion aurait pu étre 
par une convention universelle dans la main des papes, comme nous l’avons déja 
remarqué ; ces premiers pontifes en ne se mélant des querelles temporelles que 
pour les apaiser, en avertissant les rois et les peuples de leurs devoirs, en 
reprenant leurs crimes, en reservant les excommunications pour les grands 
attentats, auraient toujours été regardés comme des images de Dieu sur la terre.’? 

His criticism on the monks is by no means unfavourable. Of a charitable 
order of nuns he says :—“ Peut-étre n’est-il rien de plus grand sur la terre 
que le sacrifice que fait une téte délicate de la beauté et de la jeunesse, 
souvent de la haute naissance, pour soulager dans les hépitaux ce ramas de 
toutes les miséres humaines,” &c. Elsewhere he says :—‘* On s'est servi dans 
toute la terre de la religion pour faire le mal, mais elle est partout instituée 
pour porter au bien.” 

Of course, Voltaire had his faults, which were abundant and obvious 
enough, and have been dwelt upon more than enough. It is desirable to 
look sometimes at the good side of a character which has stood so long 


in the pillory. 


MR. RUSKIN AGAIN! 

Mr. RuskIN continues to distress his friends and to delight his detractors. 
In the September number of Fraser's Magazine he published a second part 
of the “ Essays on Political Economy” which are to form a sequel to his 
papers in the Cornhill. More painful reading it would be difficult to discover 
in the literature of the day. Whether we consider the importance of the 
subject or the obligations under which Mr. Ruskin has laid his contem- 
poraries, his utter inability to grapple with his task is most grievous, and 
demands exposure. Had an inferior man made the attempt, we might have 
passed by the failure in silence ; had the subject itself been of less importance, 
we might have pardoned in Mr, Ruskin his harmless fooling ; but when a 
writer of great power, and, on some themes, of so much authority, uses his 
power so as to lead the unthinking mass astray on matters in which all are 
more or less practically interested, it is criminal to remain silent. 

Mr. Ruskin’s task, briefly stated, is the reconciliation of political economy 
and Christian morality ; the importance of that task can scarcely be over- 
rated. The apparent antagonism between economic science and the teaching 
of the Gospel has struck many minds of late years ; it has seemed to them 
that the problem which has perplexed all ages of the world has in these 
latter days become more dark and insoluble. Thinkers for countless genera- 
tions had asked themselves how evil could co-exist with the Divine good- 
ness ; how could the misery and injustice of the world be reconciled with 
the belief in a perfectly just Ruler ; but, inexplicable as they had often con- 
fessed the question to be, they had always believed that misery and injustice 
were abnormal—that they were irregularities and departures from the order 
which appeared to them to be the true idea of the government of the world : 
it was impossible to deny that Lazarus was found at the doorway of an 
unrighteous Dives, but they refused to look upon that as his proper position. 
Political economy, however, seemed to approve of the disorders of social 
life; the inequalities of work and reward which had before been deplored 
were declared by the new science to be the proper results of the laws of 
social action ; want and pain might be found sometimes caused by selfish- 
ness, but selfishness was the mainspring of man’s work, and upon it society 
was built. Students to whom political economy presented this aspect were 
perplexed at its apparent- opposition to the maxims which had formerly been 
held in veneration, and they asked themselves whether they had rightly 
understood the new science, and, if so, must they reject it or their earlier 
lessons. Many have attempted to solve the difficulty ; it was met by Arch- 
bishop Whately, in the first lectures which he delivered, now many years 
ago, as Professor of Political Economy at Oxford; but the Archbishop's 
lectures do not appear to have quieted inquirers: in almost the last number 
of the National Review a writer discussed the problem, without, however, 
convincing us that he had accomplished its solution. In France, the writings 
of Frederick Bastiat are largely occupied with the same question ; nor has 











any writer known to us dealt with it so satisfactorily. More recently, how- 
ever, M. Cherbulioz has re-opened the inquiry, so far testifying that he, at 
least, looks on no previous answer as complete. 

This is the labour which Mr. Ruskin has undertaken. In the eloquent 
but rhapsodical papers published in the Cornhill Magazine, he uttered anew 
the oft-heard plaint over a dislocated society ; but, to the lamentations of 
his predecessors, he added a charge against political economists that the 
method of their science directly tended to the encouragement of disorder and 
injustice. Their fundamental maxims were false ; their reasoning was inac- 
curate ; their results base and detestable. It remained for Mr. Ruskin to 
unfold the principles of a true political economy, which should put to silence 
and to shame the disciples of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Mill. In the pages 
of Fraser this true political economy is expounded. Mr. Ruskin’s best friends 
must have received with dismay the announcement of his self-imposed task, 
Great as his abilities undoubtedly are, their power lay in an entirely diffe- 
rent direction. So subtle a critic had not probably appeared since the time 
of Coleridge. He was unrivalled in the somewhat feminine faculty of entering 
into the thoughts of others. He could expound the half-unconscious inten- 
tions of poets and painters. Add to this subtlety an intense love and minute 
observation of nature, and a purity and generosity of spirit without which 
both his sympathy for nature and the works of genius would have been im- 
possible, and then set forth his thoughts in a pomp of magnificent words, 
and we cannot be surprised that Mr. Ruskin captivated many readers. Yet 
even as a critic there were limitations to his faculty, whilst in the indescrib- 
able power which marks a creative thinker, he was altogether deficient. He 
has told us, with characteristic candour, that for a long time he misunder- 
stood the power of the Venetian school, and in particular he had failed to 
appreciate the “ equal eye” with which Titian surveyed the world. With 
the special circumstances of modern life he was unable to grapple. From 
steam-engines and cotton-mills, railroads and steamers, he recoiled ; they 
might be used, but beauty could never be associated with them, It never 
seems to have struck him that the man of genius must subdue these machines 
to himself, and, indeed, that it is his especial privilege neither to flee from 
them nor to be enslaved by them. The water-mills which countless painters 
have delighted to sketch, the windmills which Turner so often drew, must at 
one time have appeared to feminine thinkers as base mechanical contrivances, 
degrading the rushing stream or the untameable air, and supplanting the 
time-honoured labour of women grinding at the mill; nay, this latter 
simplest form of converting grain into flour was itself once a new machine, 
putting aside the still older and simpler machine of two stones, between 
which the husbandman by manual labour pounded his grain. No one could 
hope that a thinker of Mr. Ruskin’s quality could master the phenomena of 
social life ; it was inevitable that he should take refuge in sentimentalism 
from the apparent injustice of society. Those who knew the man, and had 
sympathised with his admiration of genius and his exposure of pretence ; 
those who felt that they had been instructed by his criticism, and had 
become his debtors for an increased love of nature, must have been foremost 
to regret his ill-advised efforts. 

But as we have said, it is because Mr. Ruskin is a man of authority, and 
the subject he meddles with is most important, that every effort should be 
made to stop him. <A half-delirious man, however highly gifted, cannot be 
allowed to move about unchecked with a lighted candle in a powder maga- 
zine. Some years ago, a writer for whom Mr. Ruskin has a great and 
deserved respect, wrote of the very question which Mr. Ruskin discusses :— 
“Tt must be taken out of the hands of absurd, windy persons, and put into 
the hands of wise, laborious, modest, and valiant men.” Mr. Ruskin has, in 
his last contribution to Fraser, recommended the book from which this extract 
is taken, as containing all that need be said on his subject ; but the same 
book teaches different lessons to different men, and another part of it so 
exactly expresses our feelings towards Mr. Ruskin’s political economy, that 
we may be pardoned for asking his consideration of it :— 


* Catch your no man,—alas! have you not caught the terriblest Tartar in the 
world! Perhaps all the terribler, the quieter and gentler he looks. For the 
mischief that one blockhead, that every blockhead does, in a world so feracious, 
teeming with endless results as ours, no ciphering will sum up. The quack 
bootmaker is considerable ; as corn-cutters can testify, and desperate men reduced 
to buckskin and list-shoes. But the quack priest, quack high-priest, the quack 
king! Why do not all just citizens rush, half-frantic, to stop him, as they would 
a conflagration ? Surely a just citizen is admonished by God and his own soul, 
by all silent and articulate voices of this universe, to do what in him lies towards 
relief of this poor blockhead-quack, and of a world that groans under him. Run 
swiftly ; relieve him,—were it even by extinguishing him! For all things have 
grown so old, tinder-dry, combustible; and he is more ruinous than conflagra- 
tion. Sweep him down, at least; keep him strictly within the hearth; he will 
then cease to be conflagration; he will then become useful, more or less, as 
culinary fire. Fire is the best of servants; but what a master! This poor 
blockhead, too, is born for uses: why, elevating him to mastership, will you 
make a conflagration, a parish-curse or world-curse of him ?”’ 


It is not pleasant to have to apply this language to any man, but Mr. 
Ruskin is so pertinacious an offender, and the occasion is so pressing, that we 
cannot think Mr. Carlyle’s language one whit too harsh. 

Mr. Ruskin’s last paper cannot be said to present much novelty of error, 
but his previous blunders are reproduced with amusing good faith. His 
furmer paper having consisted, he tells us, of little more than definitions, he 
has in this expanded and illustrated the given definitions so as to avoid con- 
fusion in their use. The aim is good, but unluckily in no way attained in 
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Mr. Ruskin’s article ; his practice appears to be to define a term, and then 
incontinently to forget the meaning he has attributed to it ; with a show of 
elaborate precision in the outset, there is the loosest possible use of language 
in the sequel. Indeed, it seems doubtful whether Mr. Ruskin knows what a 
definition means ; certainly lre has a very vague method of arriving at one. 
Take, for instance, the term wealth; a writer on political economy may 
adopt two ways of expressing its meaning, according as he is using the syn- 
thetic or analytic method of developing the science ; in the one case he will, 
at the outset, tell us what he wishes to be understood by the term, and 
although he may not be at liberty to attribute to it a meaning wholly different 
from those commonly associated with it, yet we may say, as a rule, that we 
are bound to accept his definition, and can only require that he should be 
consistent in his use of the word; this is, of course, the method used by 
Euclid in his “ Elements of Geometry.” According to the second method 
he must determine, by examination of several examples of things usually 
called wealth, the common qualities which are expressed by giving them that 
generic name. Mr. Ruskin uses the synthetic method ; he started in his 
former paper with a definition of wealth as consisting of things useful in 
themselves, but in his last article he surprises us by proceeding not simply to 
illustrate his meaning, but to prove the accuracy of his definition ; he devotes 
three or four pages to an exposition of the errors other writers commit in 
using the word wealth in a sense different from his own ; we might expose 
the blunders he commits in these three or four pages, but it would be idle to 
comment on errors in the conduct of reasoning which is vicious in its incep- 
tion ; had its course been unexceptionable, he would at the conclusion have 
only arrived at the point from which he started, viz., that his definition of 
wealth was not that generally put forth by political economists. 

It is impossible to pass over Mr. Ruskin’s sins in forgetting his own defi- 
nitions. When we last discussed his pretensions as an economist (No. 101), 
we pointed out that, after carefully distinguishing between wealth and 
riches,— wealth being an absolute and riches a relative term,—he proreeded 
to use the two words without any reference to the distinction between them. 
This blunder and others of a similar character are found in the present 
number of Fraser. Thus, we find him discussing the question of the effect 
on the condition of a nation caused by a diminution of its numbers, whilst its 
stock of useful things remains unchanged, or, as he puts it, ‘* Given the 
store—is the nation enriched by diminution of its numbers!” It is impos- 
sible, at the outset, to tell whether Mr. Ruskin is about to inquire whether 
the nation is enriched or whether it is made wealthier, and in his discussion 
of the question we are led to believe, at one time, that he is engaged on the 
one, and at another time that he is attacking the other problem. These are 
successive passages of his argument. ‘‘ The logical reply is that, since wealth 
is, by definition, only the means of life, a nation cannot be enriched by its 
own mortality... .. Whence, of two nations who have equal store, the 
more numerous is to be considered the richer, provided, &c..... To 
determine whether the nation, in its total, may still be justifiably esteemed 
rich, we must set or weigh the number of the poor against that of the rich. 
To effect which piece of scale-work, it is necessary to determine first, who are 
poor and who are rich;. . examine in our prosperous England 
how many rich and how many poor people there are ; and whether the 
quantity and intensity of the poverty is indeed so overbalanced by the 
quantity and intensity of wealth. .” Tt would be difficult to exceed 
the inconsistency of a writer who first defines rich asa relative term and 
then proposes to ascertain its absolute value. Another definition, on 
which Mr. Ruskin strongly insists, is that of labour ; it will not be sur- 
prising to find that he, like many other weak-minded men of the day, is 
led astray by etymologies ; he has already determined the economical mean- 
ing of value through its derivation from valere, and we might expect a similar 
method here. Labour, then, is “the contest of the life of man with an oppo- 
site. Literally, it is the quantity of ‘ lapse,’ loss, or failure of human life 
caused by any effort. . . . It is the negative quantity, or quantity of de-feat 
which has to be counted against every feat, and of de-fect which has to be 
counted against every fact, or deed of men. In brief, it is ‘that quantity of our 
toil that we die in.’ We might, therefore, & priori, conjecture (as we shall 
ultimately find) that it cannot be bought nor sold. Everything else is bought 
and sold for labour, but labour itself cannot be bought nor sold for anything, 
being priceless. The idea that it is a commodity to be bought or sold, is the 
alpha and omega of Politico-Economic fallacy.” All this is exceedingly mys- 
terious and looks very subtle, but on examination it turns out to be a mere 
delusion. Can Mr. Ruskin be so simple as not to see that, in every exchange, 
each party to it is at once seller and buyer ; a seller of that which he parts 
with and buyer of that which he acquires? Ifa commissionnaire carries a 
letter for a shilling, it may suit Mr. Ruskin’s fancy to say that he purchases 
the shilling with his labour, but it is equally true that he sells his labour for 
a shilling ; and, generally, whenever, in Mr. Ruskin’s language, something is 
bought or sold for labour, it is, at the same time, true that labour is bought 
or sold for that something. But, in truth, the whole distinction is only a 
momentary distraction of Mr. Ruskin’s fancy ; in a note to the same passage 
he says, “The price of labour is its return ;” and again, he says afterwards, 
“Price is the quantity of labour which the possessor of a thing is willing to 
take for it,”—two dicta which we may leave him to reconcile with each other 
and with his former statements. The remarkable sentence which results 
from the combination of the two statements does not appear to us very lucid: 
“The quantity of labour which the possessor of labour is willing to take 


for his labour, is his labour’s return.” One more extract on labour and we 
pass from the subject :— 

* The object of political economy is not to buy nor to sell labour, but to spare 
it [there is a shadow of truth in this]. Every attempt to buy or sell it is, in the 
outcome, ineffectual; so far as successful, it is not sale, but Betrayal; and the 
purchase-money is a part of that |sic| typical thirty pieces which bought, first, 
the greatest of labours, and afterwards the burial-field of the stranger; for this 
purchase-money being, in its very smallness or vileness, the exactly measured 
opposite of the ‘vilis annona amicorum, makes all men strangers to each 
other.” 

Are we to believe that Mr. Ruskin looks on the work of Judas as the greatest 
of labours ? 

We do not intend to enter upon the fallacies of Mr. Ruskin’s currency 
| notions ; they are very, very old; they have been exposed time after time, 
| - . 
| but will probably re-appear as long as “absurd, windy persons” attempt the 
work of “ wise, laborious, modest, and valiant men.” Mr. Ruskin, however, 





| we must again repeat, has gifts which have done the world some service, and 
| might again be useful if rightly employed: his present occupation awakens 
| regret rather than anger. It was said some months ago that a great writer 
| had retired from London in sick despondency ; the belief had seized him to 
| which all men are at times subject, that his life had been spent in vain toil ; 
all that he had said might be comprised in one sentence, and that sentence 
had not been believed. In weariness, if not in despair, he sought, in the 
austerity of mountain solitude, relief from the frivolity and inanity of human 
life. No generous mind could have heard the announcement without sym- 
pathy or without a desire to assure the sad thinker that he had underrated his 


usefulness ; many could have confessed that they were indebted to him for help 
in keeping their tastes healthy, their vision clear, their minds pure. But the 
consolations which might be addressed to the author of “ Modern Painters,” 
must be denied to the economist. Men perplexed with the phenomena of 
life find in these latter lessons confusion instead of comfort, hindrance instead 
of help, and for delight distraction. 


COUNT BISMARK SCHONHAUSEN, 

Ir is the nature of Prussian politics to be complicated with much that is 
problematical, so as to make it very difficult to take in at one clance the full 
import of any event. So itis with the change of Ministers that has just 
taken place at Berlin. In any other constitutional country the circumstances 
under which such a change occurred would bear with them their own ex- 
planation. In Prussia, the advisers of the Crown having retired from office 
in presence of a Parliament which had imperturbably refused to vote what 
the Ministry proposed, the King has entrusted the Government to Count 
Bismark Schonhausen. This gentleman has for many years served his 


country abroad, but his appointment as Premier excites great bewilderment 
and surprise. It is not only that, in making choice of him, the King has 
deliberately turned away from the men of recognised parliamentary standing, 


and fixed upon one who is practically a stranger to the legislature, and who 
has studiously marked his disinclination to take part in parliamentary life. 
The new Premier is well known to have some positive peculiarities, which 
open a startling prospect of momentous contingencies as the result of his 
| nomination at this critical moment. There is an impression in the public 
| mind that the advent of his administration will be signalized by a formidable 

display of energy on behalf of the royal prerogative. Liberals and Con- 

servatives, with very different feelings about it, agree in looking for important 
| consequences from this Ministerial change. The character and antecedents 
| of Count Bismark Schonhausen are, indeed, such as to warrant our grave 
| consideration. 

Count Bismark, who is now about fifty years of age, first came before the 
public in 1848. He then immediately attracted attention by his thorough- 
going fearlessness in broaching extreme and absolutist sentiments. While 
most of his comrades showed themselves to be merely stolid obstructives, he 
exhibited all the finer as well as the worse qualities of a reckless autocrat,— 
qualities which will often, by their apparent manliness, engage some per- 
| sonal respect. With no small share of overbearing haughtiness, and with 
| high-flown notions of the royal prerogative, to which he is a devotee, Count 
Bismark combined unflinching nerve in avowing his extreme opinions, as well 
as all that daring invention and quickness of mind which are requisite to 
carry through a desperate cause. No sooner had he appeared in public life, 
than he was instinctively felt to be a man who, at all events, was free from 
the proverbial dulness of his party, and who exerted no ordinary force of 
mind, as well as reckless audacity, in baiting his political antagonists. It 
| was on the occasion of one of those parliamentary duels, which the Count 

seemed to make it a point always to provoke, that he said, “ He would 
| wish to see the great cities of Europe destroyed, as they must necessarily 
| prove hotbeds of Liberalism.” These words, which have never been for- 
| gotten in Prussia, won for him the popular nickname of “ Extirpator of 


Cities.” When, in the first Parliament of the Manteuffel constitution, an 
attempt was made to assert the right of the Legislature to control the expen- 
diture of the country, Count Bismark particularly distinguished himself by 
a speech, in which he repudiated all pretensions on the part of the Parlia- 
| ment to the function of dealing out supplies to the Crown,—-an opinion which 
| he appears to be still bent on upholding, if we are to judge from the reported 
| tenor of his first ministerial declaration. Count Bismark did not, however, 
| continue to enliven the dulness of the Prussian Chambers with his eccentric 
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outbursts. Royalty once saved, as he thought, from the danger of democratic 
innovations, he transferred the scene of his performances from the arena of 
parliamentary debaters to the closet of wrangling diplomatists. Turning his 
back on home politics, Count Bismark went for a while as Secretary of 
Legation to Frankfort, and was then promoted to be Minister successively at 
Frankfort, Petersburg, and Paris. In his character of diplomatist he lost no 
time in establishing the same reputation for startling audacity as he had done 
before in the discussions of home politics. The same uncompromising atti- 
tude of provocation which he had delighted in showing towards the Prussian 
Liberals, Count Bismark, in his official career as Prussian representative at 
Frankfort, maintained in the face of his Austrian colleague. An intense 
Tory in domestic politics, an inveterate hater of popular principles, he en- 
tered, with all the energy of his fiery nature, into a line of foreign policy 
utterly subversive of Conservative associations. Count Bismark Schon- 
hausen, who has had nothing but a haughty sneer for those popular feelings 
which have made Germany quiver with an aspiration to remodel her institu- 
tions and to set up a national authority based on free government, has been 
eager to see the object of German unity brought about by acts of reckless 
usurpation on the part of the Prussian Crown. The true policy of a 
Prussian sovereign, according to him, consisted in restlessly continuing 





the unfinished work of Frederick the Great, in seeking opportunities of | 


territorial acquisition at the expense of the other German sovereigns, and in 
perpetually giving to Austria the most vigorous slaps in the face. 

When the Italian war took place, he is said to have urged on his Govern- 
ment to take advantage of the embarrassments of Austria and to invade her 
German provinces, in the same unscrupulous way in which Frederick the 
Great fell upon Silesia. It may well be conceived that the questions which 
at that time were presented to the deliberations of the German Diet, by the 
efforts of Austria to drag the Confederation into an active support of her 
desperate Italian domination, afforded many opportunities for Count Bismark 
to indulge in his peculiar talent of affronting and provoking audacity. This 
pleasure he was tolerably sure to have as often as he liked, since the 
Austrian colleague whom he baited was Count Rechberg, at present the 
Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, who is hardly a whit less combative in 
his temper than Count Bismark himself. The diplomatic bickerings of these 
two statesmen afforded considerable food for gossip, and ended with a hostile 
meeting, which arose, we believe out of something which Count Bismark had 
said in the discussion of the Austrian proposal for putting the Confederate army 
on a war footing. At Petersburg, where Count Bismark next resided, he 
encouraged Prince Gortschakoff’s policy, which sought to make Austria feel 
the resentment of Russia for her conduct during the Crimean war. Soon 
afterwards Count Bismark was appointed to succeed Count Pourtales in the 
legation at Paris. On this occasion public opinion in Prussia felt rather 
distrustful of a diplomatist who was believed to have expressed himself at 
Petersburg as favourable to ambitious and aggressive schemes. That the 
political forms of French Imperialism should have much which was captiva- 
ting toa person of such decidedly absolutist notions was natural enough, 
But when it was reported at Berlin that the Prussian representative was a 
favourite at the Tuileries, that he enjoyed a more than ordinary share of the 
Emperor's attentions, and that he spoke with undisguised admiration of 
Napoleon’s policy, very uncomfortable suspicions got abroad as to how far 
his adventurous temper might allow itself to be led into projects very dis- 
tasteful to Prussian and German feeling. Nor had anything occurred to 
dispel these misgivings up to the time of Count Bismark’s promotion to be 
the King’s confidential adviser. On the contrary, they have been rather 
confirmed by the facts that Count Bismark came to Berlin straight from 
Biarritz, where he alone of the diplomatic body had been specially invited to 
attend the Emperor ; and that he had inaugurated his Ministry by at once 
raising the diplomatic post at Paris to the rank of an embassy. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the present state of German affairs 
would afford capital opportunities for any daring and dexterous Prussian 
statesman. On the other hand, there is good reason to believe that Count 
Bismark is precisely the man who would be most likely to prompt the King 
to an adventurous policy. King William, though he is a mere soldier whose 
blunt and narrow intellect is unfit to deal with the problems of statecraft 
and policy, is strorgly imbued with a proud reverence for family traditions, 
a high sense of the Hohenzollern destinies, and an incoherent belief in the 
divine right of his House to accomplish the work of Frederick the Great,tby 
supplanting Austria in Germany. But as this is a thing, in his view, to be 
done by virtue of divine right, its achievement must be without any taint of 
a democratic alliance. The anti-Austrian vein which has ever been so strong 
in the Prussian army crops out largely in King William’s military mind. 
In 1850, on the occasion of Count Brandenburg’s negotiations with Prince 
Schwarzenberg at Warsaw, which unexpectedly resulted in Prussia disband- 
ing her army and abandoning her protectorate of the oppressed people of 
Hesse Cassel, it is no secret that the Prince of Prussia upbraided Count 
Brandenburg for having sacrificed the honour of his country, and that for 
some time the Prince withdrew from Court. Since he has been King, being 
himself not clear-sighted enough to conceive and carry out an independent 
policy according to his own taste, he has also been surrounded by men of 
vacillating mind, who only added, by their shuffling counsels, to the per- 
plexities which beset his resolution. He has now for the first time taken to 
himself an adviser whose daring suggestions will recommend themselves 
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Many proposals which, coming from a more constitutional politician, might 
sound horridly suspicious to the King’s ears, are likely, from Count Bismark’s 
mouth, to prove more acceptable. 

Nor is it at all impossible that he may artfully contrive to dispel the 


popular opposition which now encounters him. The immediate cause of his 
taking office is a constitutional contest between the Crown, bent on an 
increase of the army, which, of its own arbitrary authority, it had already 
made, and the Chambers, which have refused to vote the money to pay for it. 
Count Bismark has withdrawn the proposal for this year, announcing his 
intention, however, to bring on next session a new measure with the same 
object, though at the same time protesting against the alleged right of  Parlia- 
ment to regulate beforehand the expenditure of the Crown. Meanwhile the 
period which will elapse before next session is to be “an armistice,” during 
which he trusts to come to an understanding with Parliament. Now it 
cannot escape observation, that at this moment there are a number of ques- 
tions open, in such a state as will easily allow a Prussian Minister, if so 
inclined, to set Germany in a blaze, in a few weeks’ time, with every prospect 
of popular support. There is the quarrel with Denmark, which is already 
inflamed almost beyond healing ; there is the dispute in Hesse Cassel, with an 
Elector who seems to have made it the business of his life to hasten a catas- 
trophe by studied outrage of all decency and right. Then there is the 
disruption of the Zollverein, which Bavaria and her southern allies are now 
bringing about. On all these points Austria has more or less openly taken 
up the position of Prussia’s chief antagonist, so that at any moment it would 
be easy to convert the issue involved into a pitched battle with that Power. 
It is undeniable, moreover, that the bulk of the Liberal party all over Ger- 
many has long regretted the pusillanimous policy pursued by the Prussian 
Cabinet on every one of these questions ; and that to judge from the general 
feeling of the country, the adoption of a resolute line of action would be 
hailed as the greatest possible service in behalf of national progress. If there- 
fore Count Bismark, when again he meets Parliament, were to appear before 
it as the author of a spirited policy on some of the questions which have 
contrived, rightly or wrongly, to enlist the sympathies of the Liberal party 
throughout Germany, and particularly in Prussia, he might perhaps reckon 
on swamping for atime the constitutional question now at issue, and 
obtaining, out of regard for the work he had taken in hand, the 
sanction of the Legislature to that project of military aggrandisement, 
which the King has so much at heart. There is no doubt that 
the Prussians are a patriotic and loyal people ; fond of their dynasty and 
ambitious of seeing its position in Germany enhanced. There is some ground 
for supposing that they would not desert the Crown if it were really to follow 
Count Bismark in the bold projects which he is supposed to entertain. It 
will certainly be a novel sight if we behold the Prussian Government stepping 
forward in any direction in a resolute and vigorous manner. Count Bismark 
seems to possess the requisite nerve for playing hazardcus stakes ; he has 
shown often enough his contempt for public opinion and his reckless courage. 
The question is, with all the seductiveness of his high-flown devotion to 
royalty, and with all the fascination of his superior resolution, will it be 
possible for him so completely to fascinate the commonplace honesty of his 
soldier King as to carry him along in a course of unflinching and continued 
aggression, which must bring him in contact with very questionable allies, 
and must entail upon him responsibilities that will be perfectly bewildering 
to his unsophisticated and blundering apprehension? These are questions 
which time alone can answer, but which anxiously present themselves to the 
minds of many in Prussia who contemplate with serious alarm the contin- 
gencies that may result from haying the destinies of Germany placed, at so 
critical a moment, in such hands as those of the new chief of the Cabinet of 
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Tux American news, by latest telegrams, comes down to the evening of 
September 29th, from New York. Its greatest fact is President Lincoln’s 
proclamation, announcing that he will declare the emancipation of all slaves 
in the States or parts of States which shall continue rebellious to the Federal 
Government on the Ist of January, 1863, and that the military and naval 
power of the Union shall then be exercised to maintain their freedom. He 
will further propose to Congress a grant of pecuniary aid to those States 
which, having kept or renewed their allegiance to the Union, shall voluntarily 
adopt the gradual or immediate abolition of slavery within their respective 
limits. Our comments upon this measure are set forth to-day in our first page. 
The President has also issued a proclamation suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus, and denouncing penalties, under martial law, against all persons 
guilty of any disloyal practices, such as discouraging enlistments, resisting 
military drafts, or affording aid and comfort to the rebels. It isrumoured that 
he will call for a reserve force of half a million of men, in addition to the 
levies of six hundred thousand already demanded. A convention of the 
Governors of sixteen States has met at Altoona, in Pennsylvania, to approve 
of the President’s proclamation, but at the same time, to demand the removal 
of General M‘Clellan, because he is attached to the Republican party. The 
New York Republican State convention has also approved of the course 
taken by Mr. Lincoln, and urges that the war be carried on with the utmost 
energy, “to suppress a revolt so wanton, so malignant, and so pernicious, by 
the strong arm of force.” The President, with Mr. Chase, his Finance 
Minister, has been serenaded at Washington by an enthusiastic multitude, 
who thronged to the White House to celebrate with acclamations his last 
great act. He replied, “I did it after very full deliberation, under a very 
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Mr. Chase said, it was “ the dawn of a new era,” and Mr. Cassius Clay said 
it was the proclamation of liberty for eight millions of white men, as well as 
four millions of black. The premium on gold has risen to 20} per cent. 
No important military action has been reported since our last. General 
M‘Clellan’s head-quarters, by the last advices, were at Sharpsburg, and the 
bulk of the Federal army lay near Williamsport ; a pontoon-bridge to cross 
the Potomac into Virginia was nearly completed. The Confederates have 
their head-quarters at Winchester, in the Shenandoah Valley. They claim to 
have won a victory in the great battle of Antietam Creek, where they say 
General Lee had only sixty thousand men opposed to one hundred and fifty 
thousand, and his object was to protect the rest of their army while cross- 
ing the Potomac. The Federals have reoccupied Harper’s Ferry. In the 
west they have retaken Mumfordsville, and General, Buell has entered 
Louisville, to defend it against the Confederates, who were approaching that 


city. 

The Italian Government has granted an amnesty to Garibaldi, and, ex- 
cepting some deserters from the royal army, to all his comrades. This decree 
is accompanied by a memorial from the Prime Minister, Rattazzi, who says 
that Italy, being now re-assured by seeing that the authority of the law is 
firmly upheld, and having confidence in the frank but prudent policy of 
King Victor Emmanuel, wishes to forget the errors of Garibaldi, and to 
remember only the great services he has rendered to the nation. The pri- 
soners of Aspromonte have therefore been liberated ; but Garibaldi’s wound 
will not permit him, probably for some weeks, to be removed from the 
guard-house, or hospital, at Varignano. The extra-legal “state of siege” 
continues to be maintained in Naples and Sicily, but rather for the purpose 
of summary dealing with the brigands, highwaymen, and assassins, who still 
infest those provinces, than from any apprehension of a popular outbreak. A 
decree has been issued in Sicily forbidding the possession of weapons to all 
persons not enrolled in the National Guard. It 1s stated that the Chambers 
at Turin will be re-opened in November. In the mean time, Mazzini has 
published a lengthy address “to the Italians,” announcing that he means to 
separate himself for ever from the kingdom of Italy. He is convinced, by 
what has lately happened to Garibaldi, that the monarchy is incapable of 
securing any of those objects which it is essential for Italy to attain—either 
national unity, internal peace, or civilfreedom. He therefore returns to the 
preaching of the Republican principle, as “ the only logical form of govern- 
ment ;” and when Rome and Venice shall have been won by a popular insur- 
rection, he will invoke universal suffrage to pronounce a supreme decision. 

A convention for the reciprocal security of copyright in literary and artistic 
works has been agreed to by the French and Italian Governments. 

The Emperor of Russia, while celebrating at Nijni Novgorod the thou- 
sandth anniversary of that empire, has signed a ukase to relieve from further 
confiscation the estates of Polish patriots under sentence for political offences 
since 1831. Those, however, whose property has already been sold by the 
Government, will have no redress. At the same time, Count Zamoyski, 
whom the assembly of Polish landlords looked up to as their leader, has been 
banished from the Czar’s dominions for an indefinite time. ‘The Grand Duke 
Constantine has opened the session of the Council of State at Warsaw with 
an address, in the Polish language, in which he gave the statistics of the 
numbers of persons condemned or pardoned since the state of siege was 
established. He announced, moreover, that the Emperor had deigned to 
bestow upon his kingdom of Poland a further measure of “ administrative 
autonomy,” by decreeing the “ independence of the post-office and highways ;” 
and he desired the council to pass certain tax-bills which the Government 
laid upon their table. 

Mr. Gladstone has made the great speech of the autumnal recess at a 
banquet given to his honour in the Newcastle Town Hall. He spoke first 
of the commercial treaty with France. The merit of that grand stroke of 
business, he said, was chiefly due to the Emperor Napoleon and Mr. 
Cobden, and to Lord Palmerston and Earl Russell in the second place. 
The most sanguine expectations of international benefit from it had been 
more than fullilled. in the twelvemonth since the Ist of September, 1861, 
our total exports, including British, foreign, and colonial produce, sent from 
this country to France, increased from nine millions sterling value, the 
average of the two preceding years, to more than twenty-one millions, 
Taking British produce by itself, the increase was from £4,700,000 to 
£10,600,000. Taking, not the whole of our produce, but our principal 
metallic and textile manufactures, it was an increase from £2,400,000 to 
£6,700,000, This great augmentation of British trade with France came 
at a moment when it might console us for the diminution of our trade with 
America, which had fallen off nine millions and a half. The shipping 
interest, of course, had got its share of the benefit of this French treaty, 
as was proved by a comparison of tonnage. To the revenue of our Govern- 
ment it had added a million, by the increased consumption of tax-paying 
commodities, replacing thus all that portion of revenue which was sacrificed 
in 1860 for the purpose of enacting this measure. But the treaty had served 
a higher object than to enhance our wealth and material strength. By this 
act France definitely took her stand on the side of freedom of commerce as 
against monopoly and restriction throughout the world. Her example before 
the nations was now added to our own ; and other countries already followed 
it. The political and social effect of this treaty, framed in a time of excite- 
ment and alarm, was to knit more closely the bonds of mutual goodwill, first 
between England and France, and then between the various other nations,— 
to give men’s minds a friendly, liberal, and pacific direction. Turning, then, 
to the present situation of our finances, Mr. Gladstone observed that in the 
six months of this financial year, from April to September, the revenue was 
thirty-three millions, or, in spite of the abolition of the paper and hop duties, 
almost exactly equal to that of the corresponding six months of last year ; 
but this was only an apparent equality, the fact being that, notwithstanding 
the severe distress in some parts of this kingdom, the taxes now in operation 
had yielded in the six months of this year £600,000 more than they did in 
1861. This showed that there was no imprudence in those remissions of 
taxation which had given free scope to capital and industry. A mournful 
subject, however, which he could not but notice, was the suffering condition 
of Lancashire, endured with such admirable fortitude, resignation, and self- 
command, It was a solemn thing to think what was to be done with those 
poor people while their distress continued. The best means of affording 
them relief, though perhaps the most costly, with cotton quadrupled in price, 
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was to keep open the mills ; and he would remark, in mitigation of the censures 
cast upon the mill-owners, that this was what one-half of them were doing. He 
was afraid, indeed, that there were in that class, as in other classes, some men 
insensible to their duty, who were so deluded as to make money the object of 
their worship, instead of using it as an instrument of good. He had heard of a 
mill being shut up, and a large stock of cotton being sold and sent away by 
night to avoid public indignation. The factory-owner who did this was, 
indeed, using his rights of property, but in a way that perhaps involved 
moral guilt and that would endanger the existence of property. But it 
would not do to stand debating the conduct of mill-owners, and to let the 
people starve. They had, by the Poor Law, a sacred right to a sufficiency of 
food for life and health. It should be given in such a form as not to impair 
their noble English spirit of independence, or to humiliate them for mis- 
fortunes of which they were innocent as children, and which they had borne 
like heroes. He should deeply regret, by the way, if those labouring men 
were to be deprived of the elective franchise on account of their having 
received parish relief. He would rather hope that, when again the question 
of extending the franchise came under the consideration of Parliament, the 
conduct of the men of Lancashire in 1862 would be favourably considered. 
After these significant remarks, which were greeted with much cheering, 
Mr. Gladstone spoke of two or three subjects of foreign policy. The one of 
most engrossing and absorbing importance was the deplorable and, in his 
opinion, not doubtful struggle in America. England had no special interest 
of her own in desiring the disruption of the Union. He could understand 
those who said it was for the general interest of nations that no State 
should swell to the dimensions of a Continent ; and, in his own opinion, it 
was greatly for the interest of the negro race that they should have to do 
with their own masters alone, and not, as hitherto, with the slaveowners 
backed, under the constitution of the United States, by the whole power of 
the Federal Union. But he thought it would have been rather for the 
interest of England if that Union had continued. The course of strict 
neutrality which her Majesty's Ministers had honestly pursued was the right 
course, though it might offend both parties ; and if either could find fault 
with us, it should be the Confederates, who could not, their ports being 
blockaded, avail themselves, as the Northerners did, of our permitting the 
export of arms and warlike stores. At any rate, the policy of Great Britain 
had not been influenced by any bias against the Federal party. Great allow- 
ances were to be made for a heated and exaggerated state of feeling among 
the Northerners, who, at this time, after an interrupted course of national 
prosperity and advancement, were fain to drink the bitter cup of misfortune, 
disappointment, and mortification. We English, in our own history, had 
gone through those agonies of dismemberment, against which the people of 
the Northern States were now striving. We ought to bear with them kindly, 
not to criticise them too harshly, not to feel any irritation at their behaviour 
towards us. If tempted to anger, let us not forget that they showed a warm 
affection towards England by their reception of our Prince of Wales. If 
we steadily resolved to treat them as courtesy and Christian feeling pre- 
scribed; we should have our reward ; for they were not only our kindred, 
but they had been our customers, and, he hoped, would be our customers 
again. It was necessary we should bear all this in mind, because there could 
not be much doubt as to what was tocome. Whatever might be our opinion 
about slavery, and whether’ we were for or against the South, it was 
evident that Jefferson Davis and other leaders of the South had made an 
army, that they were making a navy, and that they had made what was 
more than either,—they had made a nation. He did not regret their failure 
to establish themselves in Maryland ; for if their aggressive military move- 
ment had caused a political party favourable to the South to obtain power 
in that State, it might have created a new obstacle to peace. He did, how- 
ever, anticipate with certainty the success of the Southern States, so far as 
regarded their separation from the North ; he could not but believe that that 
event was as certain as any event yet future and contingent could be. He 
therefore earnestly hoped that Englishmen would do or say nothing to inflict 
additional shame, sorrow, or pain upon the Federalists, who had already 
suffered so much, and would probably have to suffer more. But the time 
might come for Europe to offer a word of expostulation or friendly aid 
towards composing the quarrel. Let that word not have to address itself to 
minds embittered by any unkindness on our part. The last thing Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke of was that subject which, as he said, no member of the present 
Government could pass over,—he meant, the revival of the national inde- 
pendence and constitutional freedom vf Italy. It had been from the first a 
principal part of the mission of this Government to give true expressions to 
English sentiment, and conform to English convictions, in its policy respect- 
ing Italy. Lord Palmerston had been one of the very earliest in this country, 
when he was Foreign Secretary, to discern the true conditions of the Italian 
question, even before the public mind was prepared to receive it. Lord Russell 
also, as Prime Minister and otherwise, had long associated himself in feeling 
and action with the canse of the Italian people. (Mr. Gladstone did not add, 
but a speaker who followed him, Sir John Hanner, recalled to the recollec- 
tion of the meeting, that it was by the chivalrous unofficial labours of Mr. 
Gladstone himself, more than ten years ago, that the cruel and iniquitous 
tyranny of the Bourbons at Naples, as well as the corruptions of the Papal 
dominion at Rome, was exposed to general condemnation.) He went on to 
say that we Englishmen, enjoying free institutions and used to self-govern- 
ment, could not witness the conduct of the people of Italy, under their 
almost unexampled difficulties, without feeling the warmest admiration for 
that people. ‘The recent affair of Garibaldi, which he described as “ an un- 
happy and ill-judged outbreak,” had the result of raising our admiration for 
the Italians still higher than before, since it proved that, although new to 
self-government, they had, as a nation, acquired a wisdom beyond their years, 
for they would not deviate from the path of prudence and circumspec- 
tion, to follow into error the man whom they loved best upon earth. We 
must all earnestly desire that the Italian question should speedily reach 
a happy consummation. It was with no latent, selfish, English or polemical 
object—it was for the sake of the peace of Europe, the civilization of Europe, 
the sacred cause of moral and social justice, we trusted that consummation 
would not be long delayed. For generations back—for centuries back— 
divided Italy had been a focus of troubles for Europe, a bait and tempter to 
ambition, a source of discord and danger. Italy united would be a new gua- 
rantee for the peace and order of the world, “as well as a new and signal 
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example that constitutional freedom, administered in the spirit of freedom, 
relished and apprehended by the people, rooted in their hearts, enlightening 
their understandings, is the best security that human wisdom can devise for 
maintaining the privileges due to man as a free agent, and likewise for due 
loyalty in the maintenance of order and of law.” 

Lord Russell has received, through Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, an address and 
a gift from the citizens of Milan, who have subscribed to present him with a 
marble statue imaging forth the Idea of Italian Unity, as a testimonial of 
gratitude “for the noble frankness” with which our Minister of Foreign 
Affairs disallowed, in October, 1860, “ the reproach cast by some of the Great 
Powers of Europe on the acts of King Victor Emmanuel’s Government, in 
seeking to achieve the independence and unity of Italy ;” and again, they 
say, for the approbation which his Lordship bestowed, in the name of the 
British Government, “despite the diplomatic ambiguities of other leading 
statesmen in Europe,” upon the efforts and concord of the Italian people and 
their chosen king, to vindicate the right of that nation to belong entirely to 
itself. These Milanese subscribers might have alluded more particularly to 
the important communication addressed by Lord John Russell, in 1859, 
immediately after the treaty of Villafranca, to the French and Austrian 
Courts. On that momentous occasion, he warned both the Emperors, who 
had agreed upon restoring the Ducal principalities and Papal legations in 
Central Italy, that no armed intervention to coerce the Tuscans, Modenese, 
Parmesans, and Romagnols would be allowed by the English Government, and 
that each Italian people must be left to settle its own affairs as it pleased. In 
acknowledging this gift, however, Earl Russell said, the only merit that he 
and his colleagues could claim was that of having constantly and success- 
fully maintained Italy’s right to judge for herself what was best adapted 
to secure her own happiness. It had been her good fortune to be aided, in 
the commencement, by the powerful armies of the Emperor Napoleon, and 
the progress of “ that great task which, to the immortal glory of her sons, 
she undertook” had been secured by their fortitude, their patience, and their 
moderation. By their constancy, he trusted, the edifice of her national 
independence would be made complete. 

Mr. Disraeli has dined with another party of Buckinghamshire farmers, at 
the meeting of an agricultural association, but he did not speak of politics, 
choosing rather to commend the skilful ploughmen and the neat potato- 
gardens he had inspected that morning at Beaconsfield. Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, in company with Earls Verulam and De la Warr, Lord Eustace 
Cecil, and two or three county members, has dined and discoursed eloquently 
on a similar occasion at Hertford. After glancing at all the great wars and 
revolutions which have convulsed and changed the world in the last ten or 
twelve years, he gracefully descended to sing the praises of agriculture, the 
earliest and most essential of useful arts. He handled the sewage of London, 
and the homely dunghill of our farm-yards, with a no less easy and elegant 
mastery of the subject-matter, than when his thoughts travelled to the remote 
guano of the islands of the Pacific Sea. Remembering, as a scholar, that 
medieval philosophers conceived the earth to be an animal, he remarked 
it was an animal which required to be fed, and which must not be starved. 
He made the obligato allusion to Lancashire manufacturing distress, which 
he trusted the princely capitalists of that county would do their best to 
relieve. He deplored the terrible strife among our American kinsfolk ; he 
lamented the death of Prince Albert, and ended with a fervent aspiration for 
everything that is right and good. Mr. Puller and Mr. Abel Smith followed, 
protesting that the House of Commons had not been idle in the last session, 
but had passed several useful bills, 

Lord Enfield, dining with the South-west Middlesex Agricultural Associa- 
tion at Hounslow, said he had been staying five weeks in Lancashire, and 
could bear witness to the heroic fortitude and constancy of its suffering 
population, under the severe distress occasioned by the American war. He 
earnestly hoped that the contending parties in America would be brought to 
a better frame of mind. The Northern States might now feel that they had 
done their best to preserve the Union; the seceding States might now be 
recognized, and two great republics, or perhaps three, arising out of the 
wreck of the former Union, might still be useful members of the civilized 
world. Nevertheless he thought the Northerners were justified, at the out- 
set in endeavouring to maintain that Union, of which they had a right to 
feel proud. He glanced with admiration at “ the nascent liberties of Italy,” 
and hoped that country would secure itself in the possession of constitutional 
government, and would become a great kingdom, united, happy, and free. 

There was another disgraceful brawl in Hyde-park on Sunday, when the 
foolish attempt to hold an open-air meeting in favour of Garibaldi was 
renewed, provoking a mob of Irishmen to take up the cudgels, not metaphori- 
cally, but ferociously, on behalf of the Pope’s temporal reign. A dozen or more 
soldiers, of the Coldstream Guards and Grenadiers, mixed in the fray, and 
took part against the Irish. The police at length interfered, and captured a 
few of the most violent, who have since been sentenced to fine and imprison- 
ment for their intemperate zeal. 

The Lord Mayor of London has refused to comply with the request of a 
memorial, signed by one thousand citizens, and presented by Mr. Serjeant 
Parry, asking him to convene a public meeting in Guildhall to express our sym- 
pathy with Garibaldi, and to protest against the French garrison at Rome. 
He said that he had, in the first instance, been disposed to grant the use of 
Guildhall for this purpose, though he would not, in his official capacity, 
preside at the meeting. But the circumstances were entirely changed, since 
the Italian Government, appreciating Garibaldi’s motives, and believing 
that he had no intention to violate constitutional order, but that he had 
been deluded into a mistaken course, had now released him from prosecution ; 
and there was no longer any occasion for the citizens of London to offer 
him an expression of their sympathy. With regard to the military oceupa- 
tion of Rome, he had no doubt the Emperor of the French would be very 
glad to abandon it, if he could do so consistently with his sense of duty. 
But he questioned whether it was wise, at this time, for Protestants to 
make common cause against the Papacy, lest they should be supposed to be 
interfering with the Emperor's free action in this matter. For his own part, 
he, as Lord Mayor, was bound to be exceedingly careful not to lend him- 
self to any proceeding which might compromise her Majesty's Government 
with that of the French. 

The Marshland between Wisbech and King’s Lynn is afflicted with another 
deluge, from the bursting of a drain, or outfall sluice, as it happened with 





the Middle Level drain on the 4th of May last. . It was at six o’clock last 
Saturday evening that the present disaster broke out. The “Smeeth and 
Fen drain,” which is situated only two or three hundred yards northward of 
the one that was ruined five months ago, had been severely taxed in dis- 
charging the accumulation of water from the drowned land. Notwith- 
standing the care taken to fortify its banks with an “apron,” supported by 
wooden piles, it gave way the other evening with a crash, leaving a gap forty 
feet wide. Two hundred navvies were instantly collected and set at work to 
form a dam across the drain by throwing in sacks of earth above where the 
bank was ruptured ; but as the tide was up on Sunday afternoon, this dam 
was carried away. <A heavy fall of rain, with a strong north-west wind 
sweeping in the sea water from the Wash, swelled the inundation on Tuesday. 
About 4,000 acres lay flooded on Wednesday morning. This area comprised 
half the land subjected to the former inundation. On Thursday night they 
succeeded in stopping the flow of the waters. 








MEN OF MARK.—No. LX. 


SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.RS. 

Sir Jonn GarpNeR WILKkrnyson, the archeologist, born October 5, 1797, 

is son of the Rev. John Wilkinson and Mary Anne his wife, daughter of the 
Rev. Richard Gardner, and great-great-grand-daughter of Sir Salathiel Lovell, 
of Harleston, one of the Barons of Exchequer in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Having while young lost both his parents, the Rev. Dr. Yates, one of the 
chaplains of Chelsea College, became, under his father’s will, his guardian, 
and in accordance with his wishes and those of his uncle, who was himself a 
Harrow man, he was sent to Harrow, and afterwards to Exeter College, 
Oxford. His earliest wish was to enter the navy ; and in this and his later 
predilections, it is curious to trace the effect of accidental circumstances on 
the mind of youth. A cousin of his father’s, Captain (afterwards Admiral) 
tichardson, happened to be flag-captain to Sir Richard Strachan in the 
Walcheren Expedition, and the boy having been taken to the coast of Kent 
on a visit to the flag-ship, an impression was made upon his mind which 
did not wear off for years. But other and more lasting influences appear to 
have been exercised upon him at a very early period ; the adventures of 
Jackson, the well-known traveller in Morocco, who frequently dined at his 
father’s house, were listened to by him with particular interest ; and the 
plates published by the Society of Antiquaries, of which his father was a 
Fellow, seem to have excited his curiosity in a remarkable manner. These 
early impressions were, indeed, destined to influence his future career, and 
such was his love for travelling, even while at Oxford, that he visited 
Belgium, France, and Spain, during the long vacations,—an unusual pro- 
ceeding in those days,—and as soon as he had obtained his testamur for his 
bachelor’s degree, he hastened to gratify- his favourite pursuit on a more 
extensive scale. It was, however, his intention to return after a certain time 
and enter the army ; and having by the advice of his cousin, Lieut.-General 
Sir Lovell Lovell, K.C.B., fixed on the 14th Dragoons as his future regiment, 
he proceeded to employ the interval in a visit to Italy, where, having formed 
the friendship of Sir William Gell, he was persuaded by that eminent archeo- 
logist to undertake a detailed examination of the monuments of Egypt. 
Acting upon this suggestion, and having prepared himself by studying under 
his judicious guidance all that had been then published on the subject, he 
finally abandoned his intention of entering the army, and in 1821 left Italy 
and arrived in Egypt. 

Mr. Wilkinson at once zealously devoted himself to the study of the 
ancieut monuments now rendered intelligible by Dr. Young’s discovery. He 
established himself at Cairo, one of a little body of English gentlemen who 
had kindred pursuits, numbering at one time Mr. Lane, Mr, Hay of 
Linplum, the late Mr. James Haliburton, Mr. Bonomi, and others. Here 
he acquired Arabic, the modern language of the country, and by means of 
grammars and vocabularies written in Arabic,—the only ones then in exist- 
ence, and very cumbrous and imperfect they were,—he acquainted himself 
with Coptic, the later form of ancient Egyptian. From Cairo he visited 
every part of Egypt and Lower Nubia. He twice ascended the Nile as far 
as the Second Cataract, and several times as far as Thebes, staying at that 
famous site on two occasions for more than twelve months each time ; and 
made long journeys through the Eastern and Western Deserts, as well as to 
the Egyptian Oases. So complete was his examination of the country that 
he constructed a map on a large scale, which we regret has never appeared, 
though it has been for more than twenty years in the hands of an eminent 
geographical publisher. It is the result of actual survey of the Nile, the 
two Deserts, and the coast of the Red Sea, from Suez to beyond Berenice. 
His “Survey of Thebes,” published some years later, is 2 monument of 
minute accuracy, representing the plan of every temple and the position of 
the tombs that are often spoken of as countless, and it makes us regret the 
non-appearance of the large map. In these journeys Mr. Wilkinson’s prin- 
cipal object was to examine the ancient monuments in order to recover the 
history and mythology of the old Egyptians, and, to carry it out, he visited 
all known remains, and discovered many before unnoticed. His skill in 
drawing proved of great service to him on this occasion ; and he set himself 
to copy the sculptures, paintings, and inscriptions, with such success that he 
soon was able to draw them with an elegant fidelity that has never been 
approached. At the same time he acquired a facility of sketching that 
enabled him to reproduce with great rapidity whatever struck him in these 
and his later travels. He thus collected materials for the study of Arab 
architecture and art, with which he is more extensively acquainted than any 
other archeologist. His preparation for a military career stood him in good 
stead in the construction of maps, plans, and architectural drawings. He did 
not omit to pay attention to natural science, and his collection of desert 
plants, not yet published, would be a most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the botany of Africa. 

At this time, Egyptian archeology was advancing so rapidly that Mr. 
Wilkinson did not wait until his return to England, but published his dis- 
coveries while in Egypt. He first contributed, through Dr. Young, plates of 
inscriptions to the Egyptian Society, an institution now unhappily extinct, 
but which might well be revived with a wider scope, so as to comprise the 
study of the modern as well as the ancient monuments of Egypt. His first 
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work, entitled “Materia Hieroglyphica, containing the Egyptian Pantheon, 
gad the Succession of the Pharaohs,” &c., was printed at Malta in 1828, and 
issued with another called “ Extracts from several Hieroglyphical Subjects,” 
written at Thebes in 1827, and printed at Malta in 1830. These works con- 
tain the first really sound materials for the restoration of the mythology, chro- 
nology, and history of ancient Egypt, put forth after hieroglyphics had been 
interpreted. The beautiful plates of the “ Materia Hieroglyphica” were 
drawn on stone, by Mr. Wilkinson, in Egypt. A comparison of this book and 
its companion with Champollion’s “ Pantheon,” and his sketch of the history 
at the end of his “ Lettres,” show how far more critical was the method, and 
more satisfactory the result, of the English scholar. The historical plates of 
the “‘ Materia” will even bear a comparison with those of Lepsius’s elaborate 
“Konigsbuch,” of which they look like the nucleus, instead of seeming, as we 
should have expected, almost entirely different. On account of the small 
number issued, a hundred copies, these earliest works are extremely rare, 
and were never as well known as the author’s later writings. 


In 1833, Mr. Wilkinson’s health obliged him to return to England, after 
sing twelve'years in Egypt, but he was not, however, deterred from literary 
bour, and speedily published a general account of Egypt, under the title, 
“Thebes and Ancient Egypt.” It contained the fullest account of the 
monuments that had appeared since hieroglyphics had been interpreted, and 
the first detailed notice of the manners of the ancient people. It was not 
long before he determined to treat the latter subject in a special work, fully 
illustrating it with copies from the ancient sculptures and paintings ; and so 
hard did he labour, that the first portion appeared in 1837, in three volumes, 
with the title, ‘The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians.” In 
1838 and 1839 he visited Spain and Italy for his health ; but in 1841 he 
had the satisfaction of completing his great work by the publication of two 
more volumes of text and a volume of plates, which in the second edition 
are incorporated in the text. It has been truly said, that Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson has made us better acquainted with the Egyptians than we are 
with any other nation of antiquity. The amount of information, and the 
variety and accurate beauty of the illustrations of the “ Ancient Egyptians” 
are quite astonishing, and show how industriously and judiciously the author 
had laboured while in Egypt. Although he wrote upon the principle that 
monuments are the most satisfactory authorities,—a principle which has been 
unfortunately neglected by those who have attempted similar works on the 
manners of the ancient Greeks and Romans,—he discussed all that had 
been written by the classical writers which was of importance to his subject, 
no source of knowledge being neglected. The result is that his work holds 
the same high rank on the Continent as in England, which can be said of few 
even of our standard books. On the publication of the first part of the 
“ Ancient Egyptians,’ Mr. Wilkinson was at once recognized as the highest 
authority on ancient Egypt in this country; and in 1839 he received the 
honour of knighthood for his literary attainments. 

This laborious undertaking was immediately followed by the composition 
of anew work on the monuments of Egypt, which was published in the 
following year. ‘“ Modern Egypt and Thebes” was the guide-book for the 
Nile-voyage until Sir Gardner Wilkinson, anxious to render every assistance 
to travellers, consented to write a condensed handbook for Mr. Murray’s 
series, giving all necessary information in a compact form with the writer’s 
constant accuracy ; this work is now in its second edition. 

The Arabs have a proverb, that he who has once drunk of the water of 
the Nile returns to drink of it again. Sir Gardner Wilkinson certainly is an 
example in point. He visited Egypt for the second time in 1841, and going 
abroad again in 1843 travelled in Greece, revisited Egypt, and returned 
home by way of the Illyrian coast of the Adriatic. He was absent two years, 
and passed some part of the time in Syria, at Constantinople, in Sicily, and 
the Regency of Tunis, where he succeeded in not only visiting the sacred 
city of Keyrawan, but in drawing its interesting Arab monuments. In these 
journeys he collected a great mass of architectural information, and gained 
important additional materials for his works on ancient Egypt. The prin- 
cipal published result is his “ Dalmatia and Montenegro,” which is especially 
interesting at the present time, as presenting a thoroughly authentic account 
of the brave highland race which has lately made a stubborn resistance to 
the overwhelming forces sent against it by the Porte. In 1845 he returned 
to England, to revisit Egypt in 1848, on which occasion he penetrated to 
Ethiopia, and made a thorough investigation of the remains of Napata, 
Tirhakah’s capital, at Gebel Berkel. Of this site, with its temples and 
pyramids, he made a careful plan on a large scale, which ought to be published 
as a companion to the survey of Thebes. After visiting Italy and other 
countries he returned home in 1850. 

In this year the “ Architecture of Ancient Egypt,” the special result of his 
fourth visit, appeared, and immediately secured Sir Gardner Wilkinson a 
place among the English authorities on this his favourite science. The 
extreme fidelity of the illustrations make this one of his most remarkable 
works. It was at once followed by the “ Turin Papyrus of Kings,” an edi- 
tion of an ancient Egyptian chronological document, more complete than one 
previously published by Dr. Lepsius, and accompanied by explanatory letter- 
press. In the next year Sir Gardner Wilkinson threw himself, with his 
accustomed activity, into the promotion of the Exhibition, of which he was 
both a juror and an exhibitor. His attention was thus drawn to questions 
of taste, and a study of the current theories led to his proposing views mate- 
rially different from any previously put forth, but hitherto uncontroverted, 
ina work entitled “On Colour, and the Necessity for a General Diffusion of 
Taste among all Classes,” which appeared in 1858. On account of its technical 
character, this work is perhaps the least known of its author’s writings later 
than the “ Materia” and “ Extracts,” but we believe it to be one of the most 
important, and exactly what is needed to guide our manufacturers to a more 
correct judgment than is shown in many of their contributions to the present 
Exhibition. 

In 1855 Sir Gardner Wilkinson visited the Nile-Valley for the fifth time, 
and made his special object the examination of the early Christian architec- 
ture of Egypt. An illness, brought on by exposure to the sun at Thebes, 
obliged him to return home, bringing, however, with him many valuable 
materials. On his way he was sufficiently recovered to be able to pass some 
time in France, examining the cathedrals. In England he at once continued 
his literary occupations, publishing, first, his “Popular Account of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” which is, in many respects, a new work, though based upon his 
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great book ; and next (in 1856), an entirely fresh short work, with the title, 
“The Egyptians in the Time of the Pharaohs,” published in 1857, as a com- 
panion to the “Crystal Palace Egyptian Collections.” At the same time he 
was occupied in annotating the Rev. George Rawlinson’s edition of Herodotus, 
to which he contributed all the Egyptian portion, and many notes in the 
Greek and other branches, showing his great qualifications for the difficult 
task of illustrating an ancient author. 

In 1856 Sir Gardner Wilkinson married Caroline Catherine, eldest daughter 
of Henry Lucas, of Uplands, county Glamorgan, Esq., a descendant of Sir 
Sir Thomas Lucas, one of whose brothers, Sir Charles Lucas, defended Col- 
chester Castle against General Fairfax in the Civil War, and on its capture 

ras shamefully shot ; while another, Lord Lucas, of Shenfield, in Essex, 
accompanied Henrietta Maria to France, with his daughter, afterwards the 
celebrated and learned Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. Lady Wilkinson is 
known to literature by her interesting and elegant book on British wild flowers, 
and a short history of the ancient British Church. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s latest occupation has been a careful examination 
of the British remains in England, particularly in South Wales, Devonshire, 
and Cornwall, upon which he has published several interesting papers in the 
Transactions of learned societies, though he has not made public the complete 
account that his materials would supply. 

Much as Sir Gardner Wilkinson has written, he still has a great mass of 
unpublished information. We wish he could be prevailed upon to publish 
his note-books, which contain sketches and memoranda of all that struck 
him during his many journeys, more especially of the architecture of 
France, Italy, ancient and modern, Egypt, ancient and modern, and 
Northern Africa, under the Arabs. Such a publication would be of great 
service to archeologists and architectural students, and would afford remark- 
able evidence of the knowledge and taste of the author. 

The works that we have enumerated occupy no less than twenty-two 
volumes, four of which are of plates executed from the author’s drawings, in 
one case lithographed by himself. Many essays, contributed to learned 
societies, would fill two or three volumes more ; but we need only particu- 
larize those read before the Institute of British Architects and the Royal 
Society of Literature, of both which Sir Gardner Wilkinson is an honorary 
member, the Royal Geographical Society, and the Archzeological Association. 
We must also mention that the Royal Imperial Academy of Sciences of 
Vienna, and the Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin, have paid him the 
compliment of electing him a corresponding member, and other societies of 
Europe and America have added his name to their list of members. 

All this labour has been performed by an active English gentleman, who 
has never absented himself, excepting when on his travels, from society, even 
at the time of printing his works. The secret which has enabled him to 
perform such a feat in learned authorship is a power of using every moment 
of spare time, and working undisturbed amidst what are to other students 
distractions of every kind. Sir Gardner Wilkinson never had a study, and 
made some of his best sketches on horseback. When he was composing the 
“ Ancient Egyptians,” he habitually wrote in the early morning after returning 
from parties, because he was sleepless. He is never without a note-book, 
and he never omits recording in writing, or by a sketch, anything interesting 
which he sees. Hence the abundance and variety of the illustrative part of 
his works, whether in notes or engravings. Notwithstanding his disregard 
of the quiet generally considered necessary for learned pursuits, he has 
always been as remarkable for accuracy as for care. His career thus em- 
phatically condemns the idea that there is but one method of study, and 
shows the wisdom of letting mind and body choose their plan, if we may so 
speak, of combined action. Had Sir Gardner Wilkinson, with his active 
nature, been a sedentary student, probably he would have accomplished far 
less at a serious cost of health. 


Aebictos of Pooks. 
THE LIFE OF BISHOP MILNER.* 


Tuts is not Dr. Husenbeth’s first work. He has already published, if we 
are not mistaken, a “ History of Sedgley Park School,” which is elaborately 
dry, and a “ Memoir of Dr. Weedall,” late President of Oscott College, an 
amiable but not remarkable man, who is occasionally mentioned in this 
volume. It is clear that nature did not intend him to be an author, least of 
all a biographer. He has neither the imaginative power requisite to rouse an 
enthusiasm for his subject, nor the critical acumen which would guarantee its 
adequate treatment. Compare this “ Life of Bishop Milner” with Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s “‘ Life of Edward Irving.” Both writers have an ardent admiration 
for their hero, and there is much of deep, though widely different, interest in 
the character and career of both Milnerand Irving. But, while Mrs. Oliphant’s 
volumes have all the fascination of a romance, it is « positive weariness to 
wade through the dull succession of chapters in which Dr. Husenbeth has 
recorded the sayings and doings of his pattern prelate. We do not complain 
of his somewhat extravagant laudation—that perhaps is natural—though 
even a great man is apt to be rendered ridiculous when he is always “ admi- 
rable” or ‘‘immortal,” and all his deeds are “memorable ;” but there is 
throughout the book a complete absence of artistic arrangement, a stilted 
pedantry of style, and a childish inclination to dwell on petty details, ritual 
or domestic, unredeemed by any breadth or vigour of conception, which mark 
a decided inferiority of educated taste. It is, in fact, a diary rather than a 
biography, interspersed with copious notices of the bishop’s controversial 
writings. We are hurried from political squabbles to St. Theresa’s medita- 
tions, and from St. Theresa to the “ rich vestments” and “ harmonious organ” 
of a sacred ceremony (not to mention his lordship’s “ fine pontifical strut” in 
performing it) ; or again, from the “indecent fashions” of ladies’ dresses to a 
theological estimate of Anglican orders and Gallican schisms, with an inco- 
herent rapidity that is absolutely perplexing. Nor is the English always 
correct. Such expressions as “ inculcate to his clergy,” or “ supplying for 
another priest,” are scarcely grammatical ; and we doubt if the words “ mis- 


* The Life of the Right Rev. John Milner, D.D., Bishop of Castabala, Vicar Apostolic of the 
Midland District of England, F.S.A. London, and Cath. Acad., Rome. By F,. C. Husen- 
beth, D.D., V.G., Provost of Northampton. Dublin: James Duffy. 15862. 
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sioner” and “ vetoistical,” of which the author is particularly fond, would be 
discovered in Johnson’s dictionary. Still we are far from wishing to blame 
Dr. Husenbeth for undertaking a task which he modestly confesses his ina- 
bility to fulfil satisfactorily, and which seems to have been pressed upon him 
by friends who felt that as an old pupil and protégé of Bishop Milner’s, he 
had special claims to be his biographer. There are good reasons why such a 
life should not be left unwritten ; we only regret that the vates sacer is not 
more competent for his office. 

Called to a prominent place in the English Roman Catholic body, at a 
time when its numerical and social status was very different from what it has 
since become, Dr. Milner was, both in his virtues and his defects, unlike his 
episcopal successors of a later day. With extravagant claims of ecclesiastical 
authority, which, in a largerand less exclusive community, would have proved 
inconvenient, if not impracticable, there was yet in him none of that intel- 
lectual feebleness and stupid timidity which so often characterize those who 
share his views. Still less does he find his counterpart in the one literary 
leader whose vigorous mind and varied, though not accurate, learning redeems 
the credit of an illiterate hierarchy, but whose blustering pomposity and 
obstinate indiscretions are said to have alienated from him a large section of 
his own communion, and have certainly contributed not a little to make that 
communion itself unpopular in his adopted country. Dr. Milner was a 
genuine man, and a thorough Englishman. He had that geniality and kind- 
liness of disposition, that natural fondness for children, which is an almost 
invariable attribute of true greatness. There was nothing about him affected 
or unreal. In opinion he was an old-fashioned Tory high-churchman ; show- 
ing his loyalty by a highly eulogistic sermon on the national thanksgiving 
day appointed for George III.’s recovery, and his unmixed horror of the 
French Revolution in a funeral oration pronounced on the death of 
Louis XVI., and a sermon preached at Birmingham on the the national 
thanksgiving day in January, 1816. Rebellion, whether against Catholic or 
Protestant sovereigns, was to him “as the sin of witchcraft,” and he would 
equally have condemned Garibaldi and “The O'Donoghue.” For modern 
ideas he seems to have had little taste ; and while to many things he attached 


| appointment of the Irish bishops should be, as Dr. Milner repeatedly insists, 


what most enlightened Catholics will think a disproportionate value, much of | 


the deeper religious sentiment of the present day would have been to him a 
sealed book. It is difficult to understand how a really pious man could 
salute the Pope with a revolting parody on the opening of the forty-second 
Psalm : ‘‘ As the hart panteth after the fountains of waters, so my soul hath 
panted to see your Holiness and kiss your feet” (p. 273). But, notwith- 
standing this profane exhibition of fetish worship, and a sharp metallic ring 
about his piety which is often very unpleasing, that he was sincerely pious 
we cannot doubt. He was not superstitious, but he attached to miracles an 
evidential force wholly alien to the temper of a critical and subjective age, 
and seems to have considered a cure effected at St. Winifred’s Well, in Wales, 
a palmary argument for the truth of Catholicism, whereas the strongest 
advocates of the fact of miraculous agency would ordinarily prefer to treat 
it rather as matter than as evidence of belief, certainly not as a means of 
enforcing internal convictions which did not bring their own recommenda- 
tion with them. The same one-sided way of looking at things crops out in 
his sweeping denunciations of all theatres and novels. By the bye, he is 
surely mistaken in supposing that actors, as such, are treated by the Church 
of Rome as in “a state of damnation,” and refused the sacraments. Theatres 
are tolerated even at Rome. One virtue Dr. Milner possessed in an eminent 
degree ; he was thoroughly straightforward and truthful. But it is impossible 
to vindicate him from the charge of extreme unwisdom of conduct in many 
instances, and an intemperance of language towards opponents passing all 
bounds of literary propriety, not to say of common decency. Indeed he 
more than once received reprimands from Ronie on this latter point, and was 
actually prohibited from writing in a review called the Orthodox Journal, 
which appears to have been his chosen organ. In some cases he went the 
length of suspending from communion, within the bounds of his episcopal 
jurisdiction, those, whether clergy or laity, whose views he disapproved. 
Such a man, raised both by his abilities and his ecclesiastical rank to a 
prominent place in his own communion, was not likely to lead a quiet life. 
And accordingly we find the narrative before us occupied with a series of 
controversies, most of which can have, for our own day, little beyond an 
historical interest. Dr. Milner was born in 1752; educated at Sedgley 
Park and Douay College ; ordained priest in 1777, and made, in 1803, 
“Bishop of Castabala in partibus, and Vicar-Apostolic of the Midland Dis- 
trict,” including fifteen counties and about seventy clergy. He had previously 
served a cure at Winchester, to which he always remained much attached. 
He died, after an episcopate of twenty-three years, in April, 1826, three 
years before the Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed, in his seventy-fourth 
year. At that period, as we have already hinted, the English Catholics 
occupied a very different position from their present one. We are told here 
that in 1780 their total number was reckoned at 69,376 ; in the census of 1851 
they were computed at about a million and a half. The tradition of the 
penal laws, but lately repealed, still hung about them, inducing a timid, 
cringing temper, which, to a man of Milner’s energy, must have been pecu- 
liarly offensive. The neighbouring example of the Scotch Episcopalians 
teaches us that an isolated religious body in a hostile country, when once 
allowed to speak and act for itself, though still lying under the ban of social 
excommunication, is pretty certain to be split up into contending factions, 
How far such quarrels continue to prevail in our own day among English 
Catholics it is not so easy to ascertain, but the glaring contrast between the 
tone of the newly-started Liberal Catholic organ, the Home and Foreign 
Review, and the rabid intolerance and reckless political absolutism of the 
Dublin Review and the Tablet, would lead us to infer that they are not 
wholly extinct. In Milner’s time there was at least no sort of reserve on the 
subject ; opponents, even of the highest dignity, belaboured one another 
with a vehemence which must often have quite blinded their eyes to the 
insignificance of many controverted points, and split hairs over distinctions 
without a difference with a truly surprising ingenuity. The grand question 
of the day turned on the conditions of Catholic Emancipation ; and whether 
a State endowment of the Irish Catholic clergy, accompanied by a veto on 
the appointment of their bishops, should form part of the measure, was hotly 
contested, the majority of the clergy, so far as we can make out, being 
arrayed on one side, and nearly all the laity on the other. To ourselves it is 
not obvious why allowing a Protestant government a mere veto on the 











a schismatical and heretical principle, when the absolute appointment is 
invariably, and as matter of course, conceded to any nominally Catholic 
government, subject only to the veto, seldom if ever exercised, of the Holy 
See. On this point both Dr. Milner and the Irish prelates were far less 
willing to yield than the Court of Rome, and protested with characteristic 
vehemence against the conciliatory rescripts of the Vatican. To many 
thoughtful minds, besides Mr. Pitt’s, such a solution of some of the worst 
complications of that distracted country must have presented itself. At the 
same time, we fully admit that emancipation was an act of simple justice to 
which no measures, however desirable in themselves, could fairly be attached 
as conditions. Bishop Milner’s chief opponents were Mr. Charles Butler, 
the accomplished author of the reply to Southey’s “ Book of the Church,” a 
stanch and devoted Roman Catholic, and the Rev. J. Berington, of whom we 
have a very pleasing picture in the “ Life of Mrs. Schimmelpenninck,” and 
whose liberal tendencies were so well known that on one occasion he was 
asked to preach at the opening of a new Unitarian chapel at Birmingham. 
Mr. Butler, who appears to have been in high favour at Rome, was not only 
vilified but excommunicated by his bishop. So little accordance, indeed, was 
there among the bishops themselves, that at one meeting the utmost they 
could attempt by way of patching up their differences, was a resolution that, 
“having conferred together, we find that we are all of one faith and one 
communion,’ which Dr. Milner had sufficient sense of the ridiculous to pre- 
vent being put on record. He was himself formally ejected from a lay 
Catholic Association, occupied in concerting with Government the conditions 
of emancipation. It is curious to find that the first suggestion of a Catholic 
hierarchy emanated from this lay committee, on the avowed ground that 
under it the independent rights of the parochial clergy would be better 
secured than under the arbitrary rule of Vicars-Apostolic. How far this 
result has actually followed the “Papal aggression” we are unable 
to say. 

To the controversy about the veto was added another, of a more purely 
ecclesiastical nature, about what our author calls the “ Blanchardist Schism,” 
i.e., if we understand him rightly, about those French émigré bishops and 
clergy who demurred to Pius VIIL.’s reconstitution of the Gallican Episco- 
pate in his Concordat with Napoleon, and were consequently treated by the 
more rigid section of Catholics as schismatical. In Dr. Milner’s diocese they 
were excluded from communion ; in Dr. Poynter's, the Vicar Apostolic of 
London, they were allowed to officiate. The chief permanent interest of 
Pius VIL’s Bull, “ Ecclesia Christi,’ consists in its endorsing the principle 
that the Church only recognizes de facto governments, a principle which 
does not seem to be very clearly present to the mind of Cardinal Antonelli. 

It is pleasing to turn from Bishop Milner’s ecclesiastical quarrels to his 
private life. In his intercourse with his boys at Oscott or Sedgley Park, with 
his clergy, and with those Protestants both lay and clerical with whom he 
was brought into contact, he comes before us as a simple-hearted and kindly 
man, who won the regard of all who knew him. One cannot help feeling 
that much of his theological asperity and his pedantic formalities in common 
life, such as the habit of constantly saying “sir” (some of which his bio- 
grapher comments upon, but most of which he evidently shares), must have 
been due, in a man of his mark and character, to the narrowing influences of 
a caste-like education, and an isolated social position. He was beloved by 
the poor of Wolverhampton, where he resided as bishop, and he left at his 
death £50 to be distributed among them, irrespective of religious creed. 
For art, so far as he understood it, he had a genuine sympathy, and did not 
think, like some of his co-religionists, that Gothic architecture had lost its 
pre-eminent beauty by becoming devoted to the uses of Anglican worship. 
Winchester Cathedral, though no longer Catholic, was to him Winchester 
Cathedral still. His own church in that city was the first Gothic building 
erected for Catholics since the Reformation. It sounds odd to hear 
of comic songs being sung by the clergy at visitation dinners, but such 
was apparently the custom in Bishop Milner’s diocese, and he threw himself 
heartily into it, though his biographer informs us that he had a very poor 
voice. The account of his illness and death is touching, even in Dr. 
Husenbeth’s dreary platitudes. It will, perhaps, surprise some of our 
Exeter Hall zealots to learn that, when a friend attempted to console him on 
his death-bed with the remembrance of his meritorious life, “he testified 
great displeasure, and eagerly interrupted him, saying, ‘ Don’t talk of any 
merits of mine ; speak to me of the merits of my blessed Saviour.” When 
addressed by his attendants as “ My lord,” he said, “ Don’t call me so any 
more ; I am nothing now but plain John Milner, a poor sinner.” His funeral, 
in the Catholic church at Wolverhampton, was attended bya large concourse 
of his clergy, and by great numbers of the poor of the town, who felt that in 
him they had lost a kind and generous friend. 

Dr. Milner’s merits as a writer are considerable. There is something 
old-fashioned and a little pedantic about his style, which is obviously to be 
explained by the circumstances of a defective education ; but his English is 
pure, and often nervous, very unlike the strange patois, compounded of some 
half-dozen European dialects, which issues periodically from the archiepiscopal 
press of Westminster. He was an able controversialist, though his famous 
work, “The End of Religious Controversy,” like the immense majority of 
controversial works on all sides, is not uniformly trustworthy in its refe- 
rences. There seems to be a peculiar tendency in the odiwm theologicum to 
foster recklessness of statement and slippery manipulation of evidence. Milner’s 
reading was extensive, but he was never able to emancipate himself altogether 
from a sectarian way of looking at general questions. Thus he inveighs bit- 
terly against one of the greatest authors of his own communion, Dr. Lingard, 
and, so far as we can see, simply for writing history as an historian and not 
as a partizan. On the two points which provoked his special animadversion, 
Anglican orders and Beckett's quarrel with Henry II., Lingard-is undoubtedly 
right. Weare not concerned with the theological merits of either question, 
nor was the historian. But, as a fact, there is no moral doubt that Barlow 
was consecrated in Henry VIII.’s reign, and less than none that he conse- 
crated Parker, and this is all Lingard says. Similarly, Beckett's dispute 
with the king certainly hinged on the exemption of the clergy in civil causes 
from the jurisdiction of civil tribunals, which has long since been abandoned 
in almost every Catholic country. With Dr. Oliver, too, the learned author 
of the “ Monasticon” of Devonshire, the bishop seems to have quarrelled. 
Indeed, he rather reminds us in his pamphleteering capacity of the mettlesome 
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relate, Henry of Exeter, who was one of his opponents on Catholic 
mancipation. : : 

Bishop Milner’s Life contains, or rather a well-written life of him would 
contain, much valuable information on the condition of English Catholicism 
in the last generation, and would thus possess a general and permanent 
interest. We can only subjoin here a few observations on the subject sug- 
gested by the volume before us. Of the narrow exclusiveness of Milner’s 
education we have already had occasion to speak, though it is barely adverted 
to by his biographer. But what we learn there about Oscott, the principal 
Catholic college in England, throws some incidental light on the matter. It 
appears that, when first founded, the college was for twelve years under the 
management of a committee of Catholic nobility and gentry, much, we pre- 
sume, as Harrow and Rugby are under the general supervision of their 
respective governors and trustees. But in 1808 it was made over to Dr. 
Milner’s absolute control as bishop of the diocese, and this, we are left to 
infer, has been its condition ever since, though it is expressly stated to be a 
mixed institution, educating boys for the lay professions as well as for the 
Church. Now, if this be the usual regulation of Catholic schools, we cannot 
marvel at the result. 
the Bishop of Oxford, or Harrow to the Bishop of London! There was, 
indeed, a college started at Cheltenham not long ago under Dr. Close’s 
auspices, but a very few years have served to emancipate it from the mischie- 
vous domination of a clerical clique, and that emancipation has been the 
measure of its success. 
cordon sanitaire which is apt to be drawn round them in this country, and we 
heartily re-echo the complaint. The days of legal persecution are past, we 
trust never to return, but there is a social persecution, little less discreditable 
to those who impose, and often quite as annoying to those who are compelled 
to endure it. Mr. Buckle has explained what this means in his sketch of 
Scottish history, and it is not to our credit that so much of it still survives in our 
own country. But we realiy believe that now Catholics have the remedy, to 
some extent at least, in their own hands. If they would exhibit more energy 
in availing themselves of the increased opportunities of education and social 
intercourse which a growing liberality has already thrown open to them ; if 
they would push their way into our universities, and emulate, if they cannot 
enter, our public schools, we cannot doubt they would soon find the remaining 
barriers insensibly breaking down, and by closer acquaintance we should come 
to understand and appreciate each other better. What is wanted is, not that 
men should value less what they hold for divine truths—that would be any- 
thing but a gain, moral or spiritual,—but that they should learn to honour 
and sympathize with all that is truly good and noble, though clothing itself 
under various forms of expression or belief. It is quite possible to be zealous 
without being intolerant ; it is not difficult to combine the single-minded and 
conscientious discharge of a sacred office with wide and generous sympathies, 
and the cultivation of an educated taste. To speak, as some Catholics seem 
disposed to do, as though they considered the veriest profligate, who belonged 
to the true Church, on the high road to heaven, while the holiest and most 
self-denying of Protestants is condemned to almost certain perdition, not only 
argues defective sympathy, but gauges the weakness, not the strength, of 
faith. 

Another kindred topic is suggested to us by the very structure of the book 
under review. It is some years since Dr. Newman lamented in print the 
want of an English Catholic literature, but with the exception of his own 
University lectures, we scarcely know of any attempt to supply it. Of con- 
troversial writings we have had abundance; of sermons and spiritual 
treatises a few ; of general literature next to nothing. Lingard’s History 
stands almost alone, and that finds more favour with Protestant than with 
Catholic readers, precisely because it is a not a party history. Why is this / 
The English-speaking Catholic body is now a large one, and includes many 
men of ability, some of genius. We feel sure that in wiping away from 
themselves this reproach they would find that they had also done much to 
conciliate the good-will of their Protestant fellow-countrymen. There was a 
rumour current not long ago, which found its way into Protestant circles, 
that Dr. Newman had been commissioned by the Pope to draw up a new 
translation of the Bible ; nor could a fitter man be selected for the task. We 
do not blame Roman Catholics for not adopting the authorized version, which 
is confessedly disfigured by many serious mistakes, but they would probably 
find it a better model than one the correctness of which may be illustrated 
by its translating peravdure, “ do penance,” and which in style reminds one 
of the English version of the libretto of an opera. Dr. Milner so little liked 
the Douay Bible that he would never use it in church, but as his biographer 
tells us, always read tLe Epistle and Gospel on Sundays out of the Latin 
Missal, translating as he went on. Whether the strange dislike he seems to 
have felt to any general dissemination of the Scriptures among the people 
was at all connected with the same cause does not appear. 

In taking leave of Dr. Husenbeth’s book we can assure our Catholic 
readers that we do soin no unfriendly spirit towards the author or his subject. 
They will probably agree with us that Bishop Milner’s Life has still to be 
written. Meanwhile we would strongly recommend his present biographer, 
should a second edition be called for, to prefix an index to his work, for the 
want of it is a serious inconvenience both to readers and reviewers ; and, if 
possible, to exercise a little more discretion in the use and arrangement of 
his materials. A biography in one volume is more likely to be readable than 
® biography in ten ; but then it is desirable that the one volume should omit 
what is irrelevant, and tell us what we want to know. 








MILITARY LIFE IN INDIA.* 


Tuts volume, as might be expected from the class in society to which the 
authoress belongs, is vigorous, cheerful, and intelligent. The superior ener- 
gies of the conquering race have been attested in India, scarcely more by the 
achievements of English soldiers and politicians, than by the indomitable 
courage and resolution with which English women have met the difficulties 
and endured the privations incidental to a strange sky, an unhealthy climate, 
novel modes of life, and an uncongenial condition of society. Mrs. Speid’s 
journal gives a good idea of what these difficulties and privations are, and the 
interest of the narrative is increased by many sensible observations on the 
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officer must, if she come up to the exigencies of her position, be a person of 
high spirits, unflagging powers, and strong nerves. She must be prepared 
for isolation and uncertainty, and troublesome journeys from one station 
to another, as orders from head-quarters may necessitate a move. She must 
think nothing of a voyage to England alone, nor must she be alarmed if, on 
her return to India, she finds, as Mrs. Speid did, that her husband is unable 
to meet her, and has a rebellion, or a mutiny, or a threatened invasion upon his 
hands. She must be prepared for dishonest servants, lying witnesses, and 
the profound treachery that sometimes lurks beneath the well-simulated devo- 
tion of an Indian attendant. She must abandon much that at home is con- 
sidered essential to comfortable existence, and prepare herself with a resigned 
equanimity to wage an unequal warfare against the oppressiveness of a torrid 
climate and the pernicious activity of the insect world. She must not be 
disconcerted to hear of wild beasts in the kitchen-garden, or to find unknown 
reptiles comfortably ensconced in her bed, or the contents of her wardrobe 
simply annihilated by a marching force of white ants. She must listen with 
a complacent incredulity while terrible whispers of impending tragedies fill 
the air, and frighten all but the strong-minded from the composure and 
dignity essential in the mistress of an establishment. 


“Since our return here,” writes Mrs. Speid, on one occasion, “rumours have 


been constantly afloat,—and of course always well authenticated,—about any, 
and emphatically about all, of which we had a perfect right to make ourselves 
extremely uncomfortable. Tantia Topee was coming down upon us in great force, 
We were on the eve of a second rebellion. A number of disatfected Mussulmans 
were collecting weapons, and preparing for an attack upon us. There was a 
serious mutiny at Hyderabad. The Madras troops were disaffected ; a perilous 
state of things, &c..... We were . . . . but I need not record the rest of our 
supposed impending troubles ; for, had we been overtaken by the first half, the 
chances are that at least we should have been saved an encounter with the rest.” 


It is impossible not to feel a sort of respect for people who, in so disturbed 
an atmosphere as this, can enjoy themselves thoroughly, keep up an interest 
in every detail of home news, be on the qui vive for a fresh novel, or the last 
Cornhill, and on one page record a savage outbreak of Mussulman troopers, 
or the unwelcome intrusion of some venomous serpent, and on another 
discuss the conflicting theories about the growth of Buddhism ; or trace the 
religious sentiment of the Vedas from its primzval purity to the gross degra- 
dation of modern Hindoo idolatry. 

Mrs. Speid’s chronicle begins, on the present occasion, from the close of 
1858; but she frequently refers to earlier passages in her Indian life, and 
especially to her escape from the mutineers at Aurungabad in the time of the 
rebellion. A sepoy in her husband’s regiment gave the first intimation of 
there being something wrong. “Some men,” he said, “had begun to talk 
foolishly ;’ and “there may be an outbreak.” The position of the English 
was sufficiently critical. There were but a handful of officers and two or three 
sergeants ; and among the disaffected troops were “ 250 Oude men, the very 
brothers, so to speak, of those who, a month previously, had perpetrated such 
horrors at Meerut and Delhi.” 

Mrs. Speid recounts how she nervously watched the guard beneath their 
windows, as her children lay asleep; how one by one the symptoms of 
mutiny came to light ; how, upon one occasion, the cavalry threatened to 
shoot their officers ; how, upon another, they marked the residences of Euro- 
peans for an onslaught ; how, upon a third, a faithful trooper came at eleven 
o'clock at night to say that the troops were arming, that the cantonment 
would be attacked, and that the only safety was in flight. The bridge 
which separated the infantry from the cavalry was instantly manned, and 
Mrs. Speid and her children, hastily snatched from their beds, were despatched 
in a tilted bullock-cart, disguised as a Mussulman family on its travels for 
Ahmednuggar. ‘ There was something ghastly,” she quietly observes, “in the 
high spirits of the poor little baby boy, who testified the most extravagant delight 
at the novelty of the proceeding.” Then followed five dreary days of toilsome 
march, till Ahmednuggar was safely reached ; “ then a harrowing fortnight,” as 
day by day the news arrived of the spread of disaffection at Aurungabad. The 
cavalry were openly threatening to attack the little mess-house of the Euro- 
pean officers, and, as they said, “to make pictures of them.” One man 
proposed, if ten others would assist him, to proceed forthwith to the massacre. 
‘A Mussulman twisted round his wrist the red and yellow thread, the 
symbol of preparation for martyrdom, and ran about crying ‘ Deen, deen’ 
(religion, religion), the mustering cry*in a Jehad or religious war.” Mean- 
while the Englishmen were vigilant in inspecting outposts, going the rounds, 
endeavouring to keep their men in good humour, or by playing duets and 
singing noisy choruses, to convince them of their unwavering intrepidity. 


‘Then, on the thirteenth day, the dragoons came in from Ahmednuggar. 
There was a parley; then an attempt at flight, only partially successful, on the 
part of the Regaleh ; a drumhead court-martial; a muster of all the native force 
on the parade ground; a terrible pause, during which the hearts of those present 
beat audibly ; and then a heavy sound booming through the still morning air 
proclaimed that the danger was over, and that the hour of retribution had 
arrived,—a retribution which the necessities of the case, our then real weakness, 
and the need of preserving an appearance of power, made it expedient to render 
thus horribly impressive.” 


What Englishman can reflect, without a legitimate pride, upon the number 
f places, where at this time scenes of a precisely similar character were 
being enacted, and where trials of nerve and determination, no less tremen- 
dous, were being undergone with the same calmness, and rewarded with the 
same success / 

Some of the mest interesting parts of Mrs. Speid’s book are those which 
she devotes to those strange and venerable religions, of which scarcely more 
than the ruins are now to be discovered throughout the Indian continent. 
Though she advances no claim to deep research or original speculation, she 
evinces considerable aptitude for appreciating the import of forms of faith 
remote from her own, and she writes in a commendable spirit of intelligence 
and large-mindedness, too often dissipated at the first approach of any theolo- 
gical topic. Several selections from the ancient hymns of the Vedas attest 
the high religious culture of their authors, and the sublime conceptions of 
Deity, which at early periods of the world’s history have come within the 
reach of a few equally gifted natures. Professor Max Miiller’s verdict 
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probably sums up the opinions of most thinking and feeling minds on the 
subject. “The key-note of all religions, natural as well as revealed, is 
present in the hymns of the Veda, and never completely drowned by the 
strange music which generally deafens our ears, when we first listen to the 
wild echoes of heathen worship. There is the belief in God, the perception 
of the difference between good and evil, and the conviction that God hates 
sin and loves the righteous. We can hardly speak with sufficient reverence 
of the discovery of these truths, however trite they may appear to ourselves ; 
and if the name of revelation seems too sacred a name to be applied to them, 
that of discovery is too profane.” In the same way recent discoveries have 
invested Buddhism with an importance that contrasts strangely with the 
tone of contemptuous pity in which it used to be the fashion to discuss it. 
Nor to the religious student can anything be more interesting than the 
curious coincidence of many parts of its ceremonial with that of the Catholic 
Church—the enjomed celibacy of the clergy, the monastic life, the long line 
of shaven priests issuing at matins and vespers, and ranging themselves on 
either side of the choir of the temple, where incense is burning on the altar 
in front of an image of the Queen of Heaven ; the monotonous litany in an 
unknown tongue ; the division into deacons, priests, and neophytes ; the 
dependence upon lay alms ; the dull routine of religious contemplation and 
formal worship,—all seeming to point to some connection in origin or structure 
of which as yet history is entirely silent, and about which in consequence 
conjecture has the freest range. 

The Deccan abounds in curious archeological remains, and to several of 
the most remarkable of them Mrs. Speid made a pilgrimage. The caves of 
Ellora especially occupy a prominent place among the rock-cut temples of 
India. Local tradition assigns them an antiquity of 7,000 or 8,000 years ; 
but recent research has led to the conclusion that they range, with a few 
exceptions, from the sixth to the twelfth centuries of our era, and that they 
were constructed not only at different periods, but for different forms of 
faith. In the caves of Ellora, for mstance, there is a Buddhist group, con- 
sisting of a monastery, a relic-shrine, and “ shalas,” or college-halls, in which 
neophytes received instruction. Next to the Buddhist excavations come 
some of the Brahmanical period, and beyond these the “ Jaina,” or Jaina 
and Brahmanical mixed, the most modern, and the least artistically carved. 
Each of these groups has its own distinctive peculiarities ; the Buddhist 
temples are especially interesting. “ Their form,” says Mrs. Speid, “is not 
similar to, but actually identical with, that of the Norman Church of the 
eleventh or twelfth century. The nave, thickly-pillared side-aisles, and 
rounded apsis, between which and the nave the daghopa (or relic-shrine) is 
placed, all are there ; the roof is vaulted and ribbed, as if by great girders of 
wood, and all the détails of a structure originally wooden are literally and 
indiscriminatingly imitated in the solid rock.” A vast mass of the most 
intricate and elaborate carving covers the sides of the excavations, but seems 
to carry no particular impression to the sight-seer’s mind but that of the 
enormous amount of patience, labour, and ingenuity which must have been 
employed to bring it into existence. ; 

The expedition to Ellora and another subsequently to some similar caves at 
Ajunta are described with real spirit and intelligence, and Mrs. Speid may 
fairly congratulate herself upon having contributed, as far as a single traveller 
may, to the very scanty supply of mformation hitherto collected on the 
subject of Indian antiquities. We can only notice, in conclusion, that her 
work contains some sensible remarks on the pecuniary difficulties to which 
married officers in India are exposed, and also on the method in which the 
dangers of an Indian climate may most effectually be combated. With 
respect to the former, she complains especially of the unnecessary expenses 
to which officers are put by being marched and counter-marched about the 
country without any definite purpose, or in obedience to conflicting decisions 
of the authorities. 


* You never begin to throw out roots in this pleasant country but straightway 
public duty requires your transplantation. Your house has just been painted, 
your cuttings have shot out fibres, your new batch of English seeds have come 
up, and, imagining that you foresee the probability of a settled home at least for 
& year or two, you purchase a pretty new carriage,—when, lo! Fate, in the ugly 
form of the yellow-looking Fort St. George Gazette, gives your cuttings to a 
stranger, feeds aliens upon your just mature cauliflowers, makes over your new 
carriage to some rich Parsee merchant or oily-looking Hindu money-changer, 
while it consigns yourself to some drear spot where there are no roads, no home, 
no hope, no horticulture.” 


The inconvenience so cheerfully described is no doubt a serious one, and 
Mrs. Speid gives a graphic account of the severity with which it pressed 
upon herself. 

At the best Indian military life must remain a rough affair, and every care 
should be taken in the highest quarters to avoid any unnecessary aggravation 
of its hardships. Still it is no doukt better fun to be uncomfortable in India 
than unmarried in England ; and ladies with as firm nerves and high spirits 
as Mrs, Speid must find in an existence of incident and adventure an ample 
recompense for the tamer pleasures and less exciting pursuits which they 
must consent to abandon at the threshold of an Indian career. 








ANGLO-SAXON DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS.* 


Iv has been customary to look upon the Anglo-Saxon period of our history 
as a mere brief introduction to the Feudal Ages, as the story ofa people in a 
not very high state of cultivation, in which they remained stationary, and 
which could afford little interest to the general reader; but, as historical 
research has been carried further, and pursued more critically and more 
judiciously, a wider field has opened upon us, and we begin to understand 
that Anglo-Saxon history embraces a period of six centuries, that our Saxon 
forefathers, like all other people during so long a period, went through a 
succession of improvements, and that in the last of those centuries they were 
quite a different people from those who came into this island with Hengist 
and Horsa. It is in this spirit that Mr. Thrupp has taken up the social 
history of the Anglo-Saxon people. A popular historian had asserted, or at 
least suggested, that it was unnecessary to attempt to trace the social 
advance of the Anglo-Saxon people, seeing that they never made any such 
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advance worthy of notice, and the book we have now under our review 














originated in a desire on the part of its author to show that this notion is 
altogether erroneous and contrary to the whole evidence of well-known facts. 
We think that Mr. Thrupp has proved this very satisfactorily. Besides the 
regular and constant development, more or less rapid, that all society existing 
under the circumstances of that of the Anglo-Saxons in England naturally 
undergoes, Mr. Thrupp has divided the history of the Anglo-Saxons into 
three great periods, during each of which influences of a peculiar kind, but 
quite different in these different periods, were actively at work. The first 
of these extended from the first arrival of the Angles and Saxons in their 
new settlement to the end of the eighth century, and may be considered as 
purely Anglo-Saxon, because, during this time, the only strong influences 
exerted to develope social life were the contact of Roman civilization and the 
preaching and examples of a Christian clergy. Mr. Thrupp’s second period 
extends over two centuries more, from the beginning of the ninth century, 
when the predatory invasions of the Danes had assumed a more serious and 
permanent character, to the death of Cnut ; and this he terms the Danish- 
Saxon period. The Church had, in the earlier part of this period, sunk to so 
low a pitch of ignorance and corruption, that it ended in a violent reactionary 
revival under the direction of Dunstan and his colleagues, which, with the 
mixture of Danish blood, caused, no doubt, a great revolution in the frame and 
texture of society. The third and last period was shorter than the others, 
for it extended over not much more than a quarter of a century, during which 
the introduction of Norman fashions and Norman sentiments were gradually 
paving the way for the still greater revolution which followed the Battle of 
Hastings. This Mr. Thrupp terms the Norman-Saxon period. Whatever 
amount of truth may be contained in such an arrangement of the subject, such 
arbitrary divisions can seldom be strictly adhered to, and we prefer, as indeed 
he himself seems generally to have done, following the social movement through 
the whole period, and watching its changes as each occurs and the various 
influences which contribute to produce them, without adopting any arbitrary 
divisions of periods at all. The direct influence of the intermixture of 
Danish blood appears to have been to brutalize the Anglo-Saxon character, 
for the Danes were far more cruel and coarser than the Anglo-Saxons. 

Mr. Thrupp has, we think, very much simplified his subject by separating 
society into its component parts, for the mass of readers will understand 


much better the true character of the progress of the whole by taking it. 


separately in each part, in each sex, in each grade of society, in each social 
relationship, than in pursuing them all at once and together. Thus, im 
perhaps the most important element of society, and the one to which our 
author has devoted his first chapter—the wife— we understand far better the 
gradual development of her position and influence as the subject is here 
treated. At the earliest date on which we can gain any information, a woman 
was considered a mere article of property, belonging first to her father, and 
afterwards to her husband. The most honourable manner in which the latter 
obtained her was considered to be robbery. He laid wait for her, or went to 
her father’s house in his absence, and carried away the daughter by main 
force. So many feuds, battles, and other inconvenience arose from this mode 
of proceeding, that it gradually gave place to another, that in which the 
robbery usually ended, and which was neither more nor less than a commer- 
cial transaction—the suitor bought the young lady of her father. This sale 
of wives continued during a long period, and its former existence may be 
traced in the customs and legal forms connected with marriage down to the 
latest period of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy. It was only very gradually 
that the lady obtained any right of exercising an opinion on the matter. The 
first concession was a permission to object to her intended busband if there 
were any apparent or grave cause, such as leprosy, or insanity, or crime ; but 
her father was the sole judge of the validity of the objection. This was no 
great improvement on the practice of simple sale, and the civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities interfered to compel the father to give a fair consideration to 
his daughter’s objection ; and finally they took the right of judging from the 
father and gave it to the daughter, by which she became, to a certain degree, 
her own master. So slowly, however, did she gain this right, that it does not 
appear to have been fully established until the middle of the tenth century. 
It was the clergy who first interfered in the question of matrimony. Mar- 
riage had been originally among the Saxons and Angles a mere civil contract, 
to be determined by the law of the land, or rather of the people, and in 
which religion had no concern ; the Christian clergy insisted on its being a 
sacramental and religious rite, which came entirely under their jurisdiction. 
The struggle between these two opposite ideas has continued down to our 
own time, and each has gained the ascendancy accordingly as the ecclesias- 
tical or the civil power was greatest. The Church, again, attempted to put 
a restraint upon matrimony, and to strengthen the power of the clergy over 
the family, and thus over the people, by introducing numerous restrictions 
on the marriage contract. In a very early state of society the restrictions 
upon marriage between relations were very few and very simple; but the 
Romish clergy, though at first sufficiently tolerant, gradually increased the 
number of these restrictions until they were absolutely ridiculous. Already, 
in the eighth century, they forbade marriage between first cousins, and at a 
somewhat later period the prohibition was extended to second cousins. And 
they did still more, for they gradually introduced a rather complicated system 
of restrictions on the ground of matrimonial, and even of spiritual affinity, 
and these latter were enforced with great rigour, and must to reasoning people 
have appeared most absurd. “It was argued that, as a man ought not to 
marry his natural mother, through whom he had become a member of the 
temporal world, & fortiort, he ought not to marry his spiritual mother, or 
god-parent, through whom he had been made a member of Christ. Both 
sexes were therefore prohibited from marrying a god-parent, and as a woman 
might not marry her father in the flesh, it was decreed that she might not 
marry the spiritual father who baptized her, and through whom she entered 
the kingdom of God. These prohibitions were afterwards extended ; and a 
man was forbidden to marry the mother of his god-daughter, because they 
had already a spiritual child, and must be assumed to be already married, 
Nor might a man or woman marry a god-sib, or gossip; because, being the 
joint god-parents of a child, or one the god-parent of the other’s child, they 
were considered to be already joined in spiritual wedlock. These prohibitions 
were at last carried to the extent of forbidding a man to marry all those to 
whom he was spiritually related within the prehibited degrees of carnal con- 
sanguinity.” It was on a similar principle that the marriage with nuns was 
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forbidden, because, it was urged, if it were unlawful to carry away and marry 
the wife of another man, it must be much more so to carry away and marry 
one who was the spouse of Christ. The prohibition to marry within these 
degrees of spiritual affinity was maintained as long as the Romish faith 
retained its hold in this country. The Anglo-Saxons continually resisted and 
disregarded these restrictions, and, under the colour of annulling marriages 
which they chose to consider as incestuous, the Anglo-Saxon clergy practised 
an immense amount of tyranny and oppression. 


On the other hand, the clergy stepped in to protect the wife by placing 
limits on the husband’s right of repudiation, which, when he either stole or 
bought his wife, he exercised at will, with hardly any restriction. They cer- 
tainly assisted the natural movement of society in raising the condition of 
the female sex in the social scale, and we think that Mr. Thrupp has clearly 
succeeded in showing that Anglo-Saxon society, as far as the position 
of the female sex was concerned, had gone through great changes, and 
that it had experienced a very great change for the better during 
the six centuries which we call the Anglo-Saxon period. Such was the 
case, too, in all the other departments of the social system. The child, 
in the first period of Anglo-Saxon society, was the absolute property of its 
father, who could put it to death, sell it into slavery, or dispose of it in any 
other way at will, There was a time when this power of the father lasted 
during life, but by the law of a subsequent period it ceased when the child 
arrived at manhood, and great restrictions were placed on the father’s right 
to kill his child at any age. The child, moreover, could be punished for its 
father’s crimes, and sold to pay his debts. In course of time, the father’s 
authority was considerably restricted, and the child’s liabilities were dimin- 
ished to a still greater extent. At the beginning of the tenth century no 
child under ten could be punished for its father’s crimes, nor a child over ten 
unless he were a party to them. At the beginning of the eleventh century 
all the responsibility of the child, except for its own faults, was abolished. 
The position of the servile part of the population was, under the Anglo- 
Saxons, one of great degradation, and underwent less change than that of 
any other class of the population, yet it no doubt experienced some improve- 
ment, and the king jomed with the clergy in labouring to promote the 
practice of manumission. The relative position of one freeman towards 
another had also experienced a great and general change ; at one time all 
freemen were equal, but this equality had been gradually lost, until, at the 
close of the Anglo-Saxon period, society was broken into a complicated 
system of ranks and orders of men. The history of the clergy, also, was 
one of a series of changes and vicissitudes. In the earlier period the clergy 
did not possess secular power, but it was influential by its piety, its zeal, and 
its learning. Afterwards, especially in the ninth century, it lost these 
qualities, became secular in its character, and, in fact, was little more than 
a portion of the people kept in idleness. In the tenth century a great and 
successful struggle occurred to raise the character of the Church, and then 
the clergy aimed not only at obtaining secular power and wealth, but at 
placing the power of the Church over that of the State, and they were only 
prevented from establishing a system of intolerable tyranny and despotism 
by the divisions among themselves. The old secularized clergy continued to 
struggle manfully against the new Church reformers, until the energy which 
had been displayed by Dunstan and his party became itself exhausted. 
There is thus no doubt that Anglo-Saxon society went through a continual 
progressive movement, and Mr. Thrupp has well remarked in his introduc- 
tory observations, that the man who, taking the society of the Anglo-Saxon 
period as a uniform whole, jwmbles into one picture the characteristics it 
presented at different periods, —if, for instance, he place a wife of the 
seventh century with a husband of the eleventh, and an ecclesiastic of the 
tenth,—will only give a picture of society as it never existed, and make 
such a confusion of history as becomes no history at all. 

We look upon “ The Anglo-Saxon Home,” as the most elaborate and judi- 
cious history of Anglo-Saxon society that has been yet attempted. The sub- 
ject 1s one beset with great difficulties, and difficulties which we will not 
undertake to say that Mr. Thrupp has entirely surmounted. Materials at 
times are scanty, and in interpreting them we are obliged to draw a little on 
conjecture ; at others, when they are more abundant, they are not always 
safe, for very zealous preachers or writers against what they consider to be 
the corruptions of their age, are apt to create great crimes out of small 
offences, and to paint everything in glaring colours. The historian is thus 
liable to fall into the error of representing society as much worse than it 
really was, and his picture become a caricature. It is possible that there is 
a little of this over-drawing in the picture of Anglo-Saxon society given by 
Mr. Thrupp ; but if there be any fault of this kind, it is clearly more the 
fault of the materials than of the manner in which they are used. Mr. 
Thrupp has evidently entered upon his task with the desire of weighing his 
materials fairly ; he has laboured conscientiously, and he has honestly given 
his authorities for every statement he has made. And when we fairly con- 
sider his evidence, we cannot but acknowledge that our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers were a people in no high state of civilization. The mass were igno- 
rant, and very superstitious ; they ate and drank to excess, were turbulent 
in disposition, and coarse in their manners ; and honesty and virtue were 
certainly not qualities held in the highest esteem. Mr. Thrupp has given 
amusing examples of the fraudulent dealings of all classes of society, and 
more especially of the clergy. In fact, the morals of the ecclesiastics were, 
during a great part of the Anglo-Saxon period, sunk to a lower ebb of disso- 
luteness than those of the laity. We cannot disbelieve the accumulated evidence 
of contemporaries, which comes to us chiefly through the writings of the church- 
men themselves, that the monasteries and nunneries were no better than riotous 
taverns and common brothels. The nuns were celebrated chiefly for talking 
obscenely, and their acquaintance was proverbially dangerous. It was said that 
no virtuous people could associate with them without the risk of being cor- 
rupted. The education of children in the schools consisted chiefly in severe 
flogging, and the poor boys were subjected to chastisement of still more 
refined cruelty ; “ this consisted in cutting or pricking the soles of the child’s 
feet with an instrument somewhat resembling a cobbler’s knife!” One of 
their wisest and greatest scholars, Alcuin, gave it as an axiom, that “ It is 
the scourge that teaches children the ornaments of wisdom.” It was the 
common practice for men to beat their wives; the latter were seasoned to 
this infliction by being flogged by their parents and teachers before they 
were married ; and they practised what they had learned in scourging their 








servant-girls until these often expired under their blows. The very practical 
jokes of the Anglo-Saxons were of a coarse and brutal description, and always 
aimed at some serious personal insult or injury. The practices of tarring 
and feathering appear to have originated among our Teutonic ancestors, 
Neither were these jokes a jot more refined or delicate when played upon 
females. For the young gentlemen to seize upon a young lady and cut off 
her long hair, so that, until it grew again, she had nothing to distinguish her 
from criminals and prostitutes, who were obliged to wear their hair short, 
was considered capital fun ; and the same young gentlemen, when they found 
the young lady walking out alone, thought it a good joke to strip her naked, 
and leave her to find her way home in that condition. It must not be denied 
that our forefathers possessed many high and good qualities to set against 
these bad ones ; but, as we have observed before, contemporary writers have 
exaggerated the crimes and vices of their fellow men, while few have recorded 
those better characteristics of the people which struck public attention less, 
while they afforded no room for reprehension. Yet we have strong evidence 
of the vices and corruptions described by Mr. Thrupp in the fact of the fre- 
quent enactments relating to them in the various Anglo-Saxon codes of laws. 
However, our space will not allow us to enter further on the subject, and we 
can only recommend all our readers who are desirous of going into further 
details, immediately to make themselves the possessors of his very valuable 
and, we may add, at the same time, very entertaining volume. 





CREATION IN PLAN AND IN PROGRESS.* 

Some three hundred years ago the Copernican theory of astronomy was 
making its way in the world, and men were endeavouring to familiarize their 
minds with the idea of a moving earth and a heliocentric system. ‘The new 
doctrine was received with consternation by the Church. It appeared to be 
so inconsistent with the direct statements of the Mosaic record, and so flatly 
repugnant to many distinct allusions throughout the Scriptures, that it was 
thought it must either be abandoned or the authority of the Bible must give 
way. Hence arose the celebrated persecutions of Galileo, and the indignant 
“ pur si muove” of that sufferer in the cause of science. Three hundred 
years have passed by, and neither of the expected alternatives has come to 
pass. The Bible has retained its position as the arbiter in moral and spiritual 
matters among Christians, and there does not exist, we will not say an edu- 
cated man, but a well-taught National school-boy, who is unacquainted with 
as much of the rudiments of astronomy, as would have consigned him to 
the dungeons of the Inquisition in the days of which we have been 
speaking. 

3ut another shock has been reserved for our own times. Geology, the 
offspring of comparatively recent years, has enlarged our conceptions of 
terrestrial duration to an extent which transcends the wildest dreams of 
antiquity. It has disclosed the existence and the operation of agents in all 
respects similar to those now at work around us, and removed trom us by 
intervals of time so large that a million of years is scarcely a unit in the 
computation, and it points with certainty to the remains of extinct species 
which lived and died ages before the appearance of mankind upon the earth. 
Again the cry has been raised of “ the Bible or science,” but the parties have 
somewhat changed ground. The attack is now from the other side. The old 
alternatives are proposed, and proposed with the same uncompromising 
rigour. It 1s again assumed that physical discovery must be moditied if not 
suppressed, or biblical authority be surrendered, but the burden of proof is 
now supposed to rest with the believers, and the believers have not refused 
to adopt this view. We might more reasonably expect that similar circum- 
stances would be followed by like results, that the modern geological 
teaching would, like the astronomical discoveries of old, gradually permeate 
and take possession of men’s minds, without permanently or seriously 
weakening the position of the Scriptures as authorities in matters of faith. 
At the same time there are many points of difference in the two cases. This 
is a printing and a reading age, and great facilities and temptations are 
offered towards the creation of a temporary excitement by the promulgation 
of new doctrines in a popular and startling form. Hence we have at inter- 
vals sensation treatises on science, such as the “ Vestiges of Creation,” the 
disquisitions of the late Professor Baden Powell, and others. When these 
have set people talking and speculating, they are followed by an array of 
orthodox champions, each believing that he has discovered the true nostrum 
for the restoration of belief, and that by his efforts reason and revelation are 
to meet together, Genesis and geology to kiss each other. It would exhaust 
a long essay to enumerate all the marvellous theories which have been pro- 
pounded with this laudable object, each excelling its predecessor in ludicrous 
absurdity, and all apparently proceeding from learned, thoughtful, and honest 
thinkers, who on any other theme would have written well and commanded 
attention. They resemble the utterances of a monomaniac, who converses 
rationally and creditably till the one unfortunate chord is touched, when he 
suddenly and seriously assures you that he is John the Baptist, or the heir 
presumptive to the throne of China. 

First of all there was the Noachian deluge explanation, according to which 
each “ scarped cliff and quarried stone,” with its fossil burden, was the result 
of the flood recorded in Genesis. The late Dr. Cockburn, Dean of York, 
undertook the defence of this hypothesis, which involved the assumption that 
material accumulations, which must have been the work of ages, and fossil- 
iferous deposits, indicating many successive generations of species, were 
brought together, sorted, and arranged, during the few months occupied by 
the Biblical deluge. When this position became untenable, it was abandoned 
for another more flagrantly absurd, and therefore more impregnable to the 
assaults of human reason. According to this view, the world started into 
existence laden with fossils, and these do not represent extinct organisms, 
but the plastic force of nature; so that the book of nature is not, as we 
might imagine, a genuine record, but a monstrous imposture and delusion 
practised upon mankind by the Deity ; while the last and crowning marvel is 
to be found in a recent work, which, by an ingenious construction of the 
arly part of Genesis, has discovered that a race of men was created, and lived 
and died ages before the creation of our ancestors, that they were the con- 
temporaries of the species in whose fossil remains our rocks abound, and that 
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they were ultimately raised again with their bodies, leaving behind, there- 
fore, no records of humanity, except the flinty instruments of which we have 
lately heard so much, and which could not have been expected to be recalled 
into active use along with the bodies of their deceased owners. 

The work which forms the subject of our present notice is chiefly remark- 
able as coming with the sanction of the name of one of the greatest mathema- 
ticians and natural philosophérs of our day, and it affords valuable and 
conclusive evidence that the vulgar prejudice against mathematical studies, 
as destructive of the imaginative faculty, is based in error, or at least that 
mathematicians compensate themselves for the trammels in which this faculty 
is held by them during the prosecution of their professional pursuits, by 
giving to it unlimited license in subjects of more general interest. 
~ The author's object is to reconcile the statements of scriptural cosmogony 
with the discoveries of modern science, attention being especially directed to 
the following inconsistencies :— 

1. The creation of light and the alternation of day and night are ascribed 
to a period anterior to the existence of the sun. 

2. Trees and herbs of all descriptions are represented as coming into 
existence at the same epoch, whereas geology teaches us that the first 
appearances of different kinds of trees, like those of different species of 
animals, were separated by enormous intervals of time. 

3. The creation of fishes, as indeed of all animal life, is postponed to that 
of all vegetable life ; the creation of birds is made coeval with that of fishes 
and reptiles, and all quadrupeds are referred to a subsequent epoch; whereas, 
according to geological evidence, fishes and invertebrate animals were long 
anterior to most forms of vegetable life; birds belong to the very latest, or 
tertiary, formation ; and quadrupeds to an earlier date. 

4, According to the scriptural account, the Creator, when he had finished 
his work, pronounced it all very good. Sin and death are represented as 
entering into the world through Adam’s transgression, whereas geology shows 
us that there existed from the very first creatures which destroyed and 
devoured one another, and which were furnished by the Creator with the 
means of doing so. 

In explanation of the first difficulty the Professor interprets the second 
ind third verses of the first chapter of Genesis as a description of the 
creation of space and the elements of air and water. This combination 
became, by a great development of heat, self-luminous, there being 
nothing in our knowledge of the conditions of self-luminousness in 
large masses to preclude the possibility of this hypothesis. By this 
rangement we obtain the light of the first day, and in addition 
though nothing is said of it in Genesis) the generation of a great mass of 
vapour sustained mechanically in the atmosphere and superincumbent upon 
the fluid mass below. This hypothetical vapour is of great use in subsequent 
explanations. At the expiration of the period indicated by the first day, a 
violent commotion took place in the atmosphere and its suspended vapour, 
in all probability produced by a great diminution of temperature. By this 
means a large portion of the vapour was precipitated into the subjacent ocean 
in the form of rain. During the continuance of this convulsion the luminous 
condition of the system was suspended, and the darkness of the night sepa- 
rating the first and second day was produced. With the return of quiet self- 
luminousness was restored, and the second day commenced, the suspended 
vapour having been reduced to a cloud stratum separated from the waters 
below by the intervening atmosphere, which is called in the Scriptures the 
firmament. By many telescopic observations the sun may be inferred to be 
self-luminous, under exactly the conditions which have been just described. 
[It is obvious that this happy conjecture of self-luminousness subject to inter- 
mittent fits of darkness during natural convulsions supplies materials enough, 
and more than enough, to explain away any difficulties that may arise under 
the first of the heads above enumerated. In the fourth period the sun and 
other heavenly bodies were created, which means that they then for the first 
time became visible to an imaginary spectator at the earth’s surface, through 
gaps and fissures in the cloud stratum. With their introduction we are to 
assume the commencement of climate, or the distribution of heat over the 
earth’s surface, as well as that of natural day and night, but we are not in a 
position as yet to dispense with the hypothesis of great natural convulsions 
and their accompanying darkness. 

Turning to the geological phenomena it is necessary to mention a hypo- 
thesis of very great utility, introduced by Professor Challis, namely, that the 
Mosaic account of the Creation is only thrown into the historical form from 
the exigencies of language, but that it really contains a development of the 
plan or antecedent scheme, and not an historical account of creative acts. 
So that where difficulties arise in the comparison of Scriptural cosmogony 
with modern science, on the supposition that it is given as a history, we are 
to have recourse to the additional supposition regarding it as the unfolding 
of a scheme existing in the Divine mind. It may readily be imagined that 
few difficulties can withstand the action of so powerful a solvent as this. 
Take, for instance, one example of its power. The Scriptures assign the creation 
of herbs and trees, and, indeed, of all vegetation, to the end of the third day. 
Now, the great development of vegetation disclosed by geology is that of 
the carboniferous period, and with this period, accordingly, the third 
day is identified by Professor Challis,—an assumption which is greatly 
strengthened, to the Professor’s mind, by the consideration that geological 
investigations indicate the existence of a much greater uniformity of 
temperature upon the earth’s surface during that period than prevails 
at present, and this is just what might be expected before the 
appearance of the sun, and the consequent commencement of variability 
of climate, on the fourth day; but then there is the difficulty that 
fishes and invertebrate animals certainly existed in the Silurian and 
other deposits long before the carboniferous period, to which difficulty Pro- 
fessor Challis replies as follows. Since the account of the Creation in 
Scripture is, as we have seen, proleptical and not historical, it is by 
no means to be assumed that it records the historic epochs of the first 
appearance of the different created species, but rather that it points 
to the epoch of maximum development in number and size of such species. 
Now, it is very conceivable that certain groups of organizations may be of 
such extensive duration, that although coming into existence before other 
groups, they reached their maximum after these other groups. This may 
have been the case in an especial degree with fishes and marine invertebrate 


any other productions ; so that, although created long before, they reached 
their maximum long after trees, plants, and herbs. Hence the Scriptures, 
regardless of the smaller and more imperfect types of marine animal life 
before the carboniferous era, and considering the larger and more completely 
developed forms of such existences to be alone worthy representatives of the 
inhabitants of the deep, have identified the era of the creation of the whole 
group with that of the first appearance of the grandest and most striking 
specimens subsequent to the carboniferous period. With this example to 
guide him, the reader's ingenuity will readily enable him to apply the same 
method to the solution of similar difficulties. We just append one additional 
illustration of our author’s mode of reasoning. In accordance with the 
system of interpretation to which we are referring, he sees in the Scriptural 
statement that all the Creation was pronounced very good—a reference, not 
to the state of things which existed as the world left the Maker’s hands, but 
to the purpose and end of the Creation. According to this view, although 
there was no sin, for want of a moral agent, yet there was evil in the world 
from the beginning, and this is gradually giving place to good. Thus we 
have, in these latter times, the gradual development of more perfect and 
more beautiful organizations, in the place of the hideous mammoths and 
mastodons of earlier formations, in whose repulsive forms Professor Challis 
sees evidence of the direct and immediate agency of Satan in the more evil 
| times of old. 

| The predominant feeling in one’s mind on concluding the perusal of the 
| subtle speculations of which we have just given a very imperfect sketch, is 
| curious wonder at the nature of the motives which lead a man to the compo- 
| sition of a treatise like this. The attempt to achieve practical results, and 
| strengthen the reader’s faith in the authority of Scripture must be one of the 





least of them. We doubt whether Professor Challis himself would recognise 
or acquiesce in a single one of his many ingenious arguments a year hence ; 
| and we feel convinced that of the millions who feel their interests and their 
| happiness concerned in the question of Biblical inspiration, not one would rise 
from the perusal of this or any similar work with his convictions strengthened 
or diminished or in any way affected by it. In disquisitions of this nature, 


| men do not appear to aim at producing conviction ; the object with each 





vnimals, as they appear to have ranged over a larger interval of time than 


writer appears rather to be to add one more to the list of ingenious guesses 
| thrown out by his contemporaries. They afford, also, almost the only access 
to the popular mind in the reach of scientific men. Such men have little 
chance of exciting attention when dealing with their subject in a strict and 
professional manner. They need an alliance with a theme of popular interest 
to procure readers, and to gratify that craving for sympathy with, and par- 
ticipation in, their pursuits which is so natural and so acceptable to all men. 
We have indications of the working of this feeling in the reluctance with 
which our author lets his reader go when the legitimate purpose of the book 
is completed. He detains him for an gppendix in which the subject of 
miracles is discussed, and he thus contrives to introduce a few of his 
own scientific discoveries to a more extended class of readers than 
they have hitherto reached. We would speak with the greatest respect 
of these researches, and we have no doubt of their scientific value ; but 
we cannot pass over the statement of them here set forth without a 
few remarks upon the singular metaphysical ideas with which they are 
associated. We are told that the scepticism in the possibility of miracles 
arose with Hume’s denial of the existence of causation and his substitution 
for it of the idea of necessary sequence of phenomena ; hence, an objective 
universal character was given to the idea of law, which left no room for the 
possibility of miraculous interference. That this is the case, toan unreasonable 
and pernicious degree, now-a-days among our physical philosophers we both 
admit and regret, but we are unable to appreciate the validity of the remedy 
proposed for the evil. Professor Challis tells us that such a view appeared 
to be strongly confirmed by the Newtonian theory of gravitation, according 
to which the fact of the co-existence of two masses is followed by the ten- 
dency in them to move towards each other apparently without the interven- 
tion of any intermediate cause, but that he has demonstrated, by means of 
recent mathematical researches, that gravity is not merely such a sequence of 
phenomena, but that it is caused by the action of the intermediate lumi- 
niferous ether. With this discovery, says the Professor, Hume’s views must 
fall to the ground, an assertion which is almost enough to cause that philo- 
sopher to laugh in his grave. What he denied was not the existence of 
links in any chain of phenomenal sequence, but the existence of the myste- 
rious something, by reason whereof each link acts upon that which is adjacent 
to it. Geometrical proximity is no explanation. Hume's own example of 
the action of one billiard-ball upon another is sufficient evidence to the 
contrary. 

In conclusion, our earnest advice to Professor Challis is to rest his fame 
upon his deserved reputation as a mathematician, leaving the Bible henceforth 
to take care of itself. 








MODERN ILLUMINATION : THE CHURCH’S FLORAL 
KALENDAR.* 


Tue art of illumination belongs, naturally and historically, to a period 
when fine art was in its infancy. It demands, mainly, three conditions :— 
Firstly, a pure conception, which almost involves a pure epoch, of decorative 
form ; secondly, a perfect willingness to abide within the bounds of a very 
limited phase of art; thirdly, great exquisiteness of form and colour in 
the individual examples of the work, requiring plenty of leisure and appli- 
cation. 

The history of the art shows that it flourished when these conditions were 
operative, and decayed, and finally died out, when they were superseded. 
The early illuminations, when once the art had obtained a fair start, are 
invariably the best ; being simply and delightfully decorative, with charming 
touches of fancy, feeling, and invention, thrown in as the opportunity 
occurred. The period and the conception of decoration were pure ; the illu- 
minators did their best, with no attempt, because no power, to transcend the 
form of their art ; and the monks, who were the chiet proficients in the pro- 
cess, gave endless time and pains to it, intent upon making every detail 
worthy of its share in the result, and as perfect as they could. In the 





* The Church’s Floral Kalendar : Compiled by Emily Cuyler. With a Preface by the Rev. 
F. Shelley Cuyler. The Illuminations Designed and Chromo-Lithographed by W. R. Tymms. 
Day & Son, 
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fifteenth 7 when the purely decorative scheme yielded to the aim at 
producing small pictures, with human figures, and a degree of pictorial con- 
sistency, the art was already past its meridian ; the class of subject adopted, 
though often exquisitely worked, being beyond its complete grasp, and the 
means insufficient for producing anything better than a compromise between 
decorative and pictorial effect. Afterwards, in the hands of such a Renais- 
sance artist as Giulio Clovio, illumination was a mere solecism ; poor or 

sitively bad as decoration, and laboriously endeavouring to give masterly 
anise of the human figure on a scale too small and too restricted for fine 
art in its complete range, too pretentious and exact to subserve any orna- 
mental purpose. For about three centuries past, the art of illumination has 
been wholly in abeyance. 

It requires but very moderate consideration to perceive that the present 
time is not favourable to the revival of illumination upon any extensive 
scale. Weare not in possession of anything which can be called a fixed 
style of decoration ; we are too capable of fine art in its full growth to be 
contented to exercise it in its rudiments ; and are inured to rapid methods of 
the production and distribution of the minor forms of art, such as cannot 
promote, but only counteract, the genuine processes of illumination. Never- 
theless, we would be far from saying that illumination is either impossible 
or undesirable at the present day. It was Mr. Ruskin who gave the impulse 
to its revival by his lectures, about seven years ago, and he took, as might 
have been expected, the right view of how far and in what form the art was, 
practicable. There are still persons with invention, feeling, fancy, and taste, 
and leisure to assist, who, though not qualified to paint pictures, are fully 
capable of designing ornament on a ecient elaborate scale, and who would 
be as free to exercise their capacity in the designing of scattered pages, or of 
all the pages of a book, as in any other form. They are welcome to decorate a 
book with ornaments and grotesques in colour just as a more advanced artist 
is fitted to decorate it with designs of figures or landscape. These are the 
proper illuminators ; and we know no reason why their beautiful art, pro- 
duced at the present day, should not be as acceptable to patrons of taste and 
means as the examples of the same art bequeathed to us by the past, or as 
any other minor phase of art. But it should be distinctly understood that 
illumination is a manual, not a mechanical, process ; that the work is done 
once for all by the original designer, and is not capable of indefinite repro- 
duction any more than an ordinary water-colour or oil-picture. Chromo- 
lithography is not illumination. It does, in its way, often very illusive, re- 
produce oil-pictures and water-colours, and in exactly the same way it can 
reproduce illuminations ; but the owner of a chromo-lithographed illumina- 
tion is no more the owner of an illumination than the owner of a chromo- 
lithographed oil-picture is of an oil-picture. The executive excellence of 
illumination consists in extreme refinement of line and vivid purity of 
colour ; and these are the very qualities which chromo-lithography cannot 
supply. The revival of illumination, therefore, has not as yet had fair play, 
and has been naturally looked upon as a trivial and rather contemptible 
vagary. It fell at once into the hands of the chromo-lithographers, as the 
medium for producing it cheap and in large quantity. The result has been 
that the potential patrons of illumination have only had offered to them 
quasi-illuminations of a debased class; and that the art has found some 
acceptance with untrained customers, and very little with such persons of 
taste as would be needed to support a genuine development of it. 

The example of illumination which we now have before us, “ The Church’s 
Floral Kalendar,” is a mistake throughout. It belongs essentially to the 
school of small religion propped up by weak symbolism and ceremonialism, 
small sympathies in poetic literature, and small smirk-faced art. We will 
describe a page as a specimen of the whole—-for it is all on one model,— 
taking at random the one for Easter Monday, for which the violet is given as 
the representative flower. 

The page consists of three leading features : four marginal tablets bearing 
Gothic inscriptions from the Bible, the flower on a gold ground to the left, 
and the printed matter varied with devices. The marginal tablets, of which 
the main form never varies, are detrimental to the decoration of the page, and 
are, moreover, so arranged that the reader is almost sure to peruse them in 
wrong sequence, until experience corrects him. Their ornamentation is 
destitute of anything worth dwelling upon. The flower subject suffers (and 
in other instances suffers much more than in this) from the introduction of 
shadow—always an anti-decorative feature. It is disfigured and denatural- 
ized by the combination of a mass of conventional red foliated pattern-work 
with the natural portraiture of the flower—the two things in no way coales- 
cing, but being fall conventionalism in the one case, and full naturalism in 
the other. The colour is more salient than brilliant, and has no pretension 
to delicacy. In the letter-press we have coloured title-words and initials, 
each with a little wing-like device tagged on to it, and which becomes 
moderately wearisome when one finds the same type of form repeated in 
every page. There are also little head and tail piece devices in colour, 
reasonably nice. The literature consists of a short quotation from the Bible, 
inserted in the page midway between some tolerable verses by Lowell, and 
some less tolerable ones by A. L. W. 

The designer, Mr. Tymms, has probably done his best ; and, in conven- 
tional patterning, such as that of the title-page and of the last two pages of 
the preface, he shows, from time to time, a very fair amount of skill, and an 
adaptation of his design and colour to the conditions of chromolithography, 
as far as these will go. The floral designs are very generally open to the 
objections which we have pointed out regarding the violet ; their decorative 
beauty is small, and their nicety as floral studies only mediocre. 

The literary judgment displayed in the compilation is even less than the 
artistic, Parsonism, mild but rampant, is its chief characteristic. The 
Rey. Mr. Cuyler dates his preface “ Rode, the Festival of the Resurrection,” 
and discourses in the following style :— 


** And surely, if everything in creation be intended for our use and instruc- 
tion; if the Wise Man could paint the love of Christ for His Church in the symbol 
of flowers; if alike the Psalmist, Prophets, Apostles, yea, even Jesus Himself, 
could from these gather lessons to teach mankind; it is possible for us, too, 
using them rightly, whether for God’s glory or for our own instruction, to asso- 
ciate them in our minds with the histories of those Apostles, Saints, and Martyrs, 
which Holy Church holds up for our example and rule of life. And in doing 


this, not merely in the decoration of our churches, but in the daily business of 


life, some thoughts, formed perhaps in better and holier moments, may be 








awakened, some inner feeling stirred; and the sight of a little flower, so wonder. 
fully made and fashidned by an Almighty hand, recall to our erring hearts many 
an incident of the Saviour’s life, and urge them on to follow the bright examples 
of those who, through faith, obtained the promises; and thus the power of 
association, blended in our minds, would make most scenes of life a constant 
sermon.” 


In the selected poems the parsonic element is equally manifest. From 
really great poets there are few quotations. -Such as Longfellow, Miss 
Procter, Mrs. Hemans, and Talfourd, may rank as eminent in a list which 
meanders through Bernard Barton, Miss Hume, and H. G. Adams, to lose 
itself among the Right Revs. and Revs.—Doane, Mant, Hinds, T. Salwey, 
G. H. Smyttan, and A. C. Cox. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Ovr last week’s report was up to the close of Thursday’s proceedings. On 
Friday, as on the previous and subsequent days, the Mathematical section was 
the most active. The principal points, of interest in its proceedings were the 
two provisional reports by Mr. Fleming Jenkin,—one “ On a proposed Standard 
of Electrical Resistance ;’”’ the other, “On Thermo-electric Currents of one 
Metal.” 


In the Geological section, Mr. Boyd Dawkins gave an interesting account of 
the ““ Wokey Hole Hyena Den,’ and was followed by Dr. Daubeny, “ On the last 
Eruption of Vesuvius.” Mr. H. C. Sorby’s paper “ On the Comparative Structure 
of Natural and Artificial Igneous Rocks ’’ was very interesting as bearing on the 
subject of the recently renewed experiments on the Continent. 


As is well known, Sir James Hall, by the slow cooling of melted basalt, obtained 
a stony mass similar to the original rock in external appearance, but he does not 
seem to have considered whether it was really identical or merely similar. Mr. 
Gregory Watt also produced a stony mass by the same process on a much larger 
scale ; and, though he does not Jay much stress on it, yet he evidently perceived 
that, though the product was stony like the original, it differed in many impor- 
tant characters. Sir Humphrey Davy, in a lecture at the Royal Institution, 
said, in reference to the artificial stone, that it was made up of only one kind of 
crystals, whereas the original consisted of two kinds; and since then various 
writers on the subject, especially Scrope and Brayley, have argued that when a 
voleanic rock like basalt, composed of a number of different minerals, is fused 
and cooled slowly, though a stony mass is obtained, yet that it consists of only 
one kind of crystals, and is not an aggregate of several different kinds of 
minerals ; and hence have concluded that the original rock did not derive its 
peculiar characters in cooling from a state of igneous fusion. The object of Mr. 
Sorby’s paper was to show that when thin transparent sections of such an 
artificial stone are examined with a magnifying power of several hundreds linear 
—by which means alone a correct conclusion can be formed,—it is easy to per- 


ceive that it is made up of at least three of the most characteristic minerals of 


the original basalt. However, the general structure differs so considerably that 
it appears probable that some cause besides slower cooling has been instrumental in 
giving rise to the natural rock ; and the author thinks it possible that this may 
have been the presence of water, not indeed in the liquid state, but chemically 
combined under pressure with the constituents of the rock, the greater part 
having been given off when the pressure was removed, or the rock passed into 
an aggregate of anhydrous crystals. 

Professor Harkness read a paper, ‘On the Skiddaw Slates,’”’ which elicited a 
long comment from Professor Sedgwick. Mr. Charles Moore’s paper, “ Contri- 
butions to Australian Mesozoic Geology,” gave a great deal of interesting 
information respecting the rocks of that colony. 


’ 


But the great feature of the day was “the battle of the giants” in 


section D. As soon as the members saw in the journal of the day’s proceedings 
the announcement, “‘‘On the Zoological Significance of the Brain-and-Limb Cha- 
racters of Man; with Remarks on the Cast of the Brain of the Gorilla,’ by Pro- 
fessor Owen,” they flocked in crowds to the noble hall of Caius College, which was 
soon densely thronged from end to end. Professor Owen most ably urged every 
argument in favour of the placing of man in the zoological scale in a separate 
order, founding the title to this distinction mainly on the overruling character of 
his brain, and the freedom of the upper pair of limbs or arms. 

Professor Huxley, the champion of the other side, of course was there ; he was 
president of the section, but had vacated, or rather had not taken, the chair on 
this occasion, and was seen sitting in the arena. Although suffering from 
ill-health, he made a most extraordinary and telling speech,—picking up every 
minute point of structure in the anatomy of man or ape, just as it suited the 
purpose of his argument, comparing differences between quadrumanous animals 
and man by standards of differences between various individuals of the human 
race, and leaving unused no effective argument or fact to prove the hiatus between 
man and the anthropoid ape to be in no way greater than the gaps-between one 
species of monkey and another. Rolleston and Flower followed, backing up the 
chief of their school with various skilful observations. Professor Homfrey came 
out with the telling hit that if the great difference of human intellect above the 
brutes were admitted, it might be shrewdly suspected that the structural peculiari- 
ties showed an equal hiatus. To the attacks upon him, Professor Owen replied by 
masterly retorts. Butas this question is one ofthe abstract limitations of an arbi- 
trary classification upon differences the values of which are dependent on the view 
taken of them by the individual who values them, it will probably give rise to 
more “battles” before the claim to victory of either side is universally admitted. 
Two other papers in the sub-section of Physiology also excited attention— 
Dr. Edward Smith’s “ On Tobacco Smoking, and its Effects on the Pulsation,” 
and Dr. Harley “On Secret Poisoning.” In the Mechanical section, much 
interest was taken in the stone artificially produced by the new process of Mr. 
Ransome, of Ipswich. This valuable method was minutely described by us 
in detail at the earliest stage of its application, some months ago, and 
consists in the mixing of sand or other materials with the solution of silicate of 
soda. Sand, for example, thus mixed, forms an adhesive mass of the consistency 
of paste, and may be cut in the same way with a knife; a slice so cut off, about 
the size of the finger, has barely tenacity enough to resist bending, and is readily 
impressed with the fingers in holding. Immersed, however, for a minute 
in a solution of chloride of calcium, a chemical change takes place which 
solidifies it into a hard, solid stick of flint-like stone. What has happened is this : 
the soda and silica, and the chlorine and lime (or calcium) have respectively 
parted company ; the silica has gone over to the calcium, and has formed by its 
new alliance a dense insoluble cement (silicate of calcium) for the sand particles, 
while the deserted chlorine and sodium have combined in a new friendship, and 
have formed a soluble chloride of sodium (common salt), ready to dissolve out 
by the percolation of rain, or by the immersion in fresh water of the newly-made 
artificial stone. The manufacture of a solid artificial stone is a very different 
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matter from the preservation of the stone-work of an architectural building. In 
the one case we have the opportunity of mixing and commingling the solid and 
solidifying materials in the most intimate manner with each other; in the other, 
we can only get access for the preservative materials through the absorptive 
capabilities of the stone itself. The practical difficulty is, then, that the pores 
and interstices soon fill up, and the result is a mere film or enamel of the pre- 
servative material on the face of the stone-work. Behind this the damp gets, 
and the preserving enamel flakes off. Such has been the case in all the published 
attempts. We were glad, therefore, to hear Mr. Barry state that Mr. Ransome’s 
process had been tried on the walls of the New Houses of Parliament, and so far 
as time would permit an assertion to be made, appeared to be entirely successful. 
We are informed that the silicate of calcium has penetrated the stone in the expe- 
riments made to the depth of nearly an inch and a half—a distance seemingly 
effective to prevent the access of rain-water, through the mortar of the joints, 
behind the enamel, which has been the great source of failure in former attempts. 
The Astronomer Royal made a valuable communication “ On the Strains in the 
Interior of Beams and Tubular Bridges.” 


In the evening there was a soirée in the Guildhall, the attendance at which 
was numerous; no striking novelties were displayed, the chief attractions being 
a long double line of microscopes on the centre table, amongst which the 
binoculars of Smith & Beck and Ross were conspicuous. 


Saturday was not a busy day, and two of the sections, those of Zoology and 
Mechanical Science, closed altogether for the excursion to Hunstanton. In the 
Mathematical Section there was, however, as usual, plenty todo. The Rev. Dr. 
Lloyd read the Report of the Committee upon the application of Gauss’s theory of 
Magnetism to Magnetic Variations ; and Mr. F. J. Evans a Report of the Liver- 
pool Compass Committee ; both of which papers were valuable, and the latter 
especially, containing almost an exhaustive account of the subject treated. 
Professor Stokes read the first part of his report On Double Refraction.” But 
the most remarkable, and indeed the most astonishing paper of the entire series 
read at this meeting, was that which closed this day’s proceedings, “ On the 
Excentrality of the Earth,” by Mr. Ogilby. For if the data given and mathematical 
deductions from them be admitted, the very basis of the geological hypothesis of 
the internal heat of the globe, and many other equally important deductions in 
physics, will have been broken away, and a new and important step will have 
been made in the advance of the physical and cosmical sciences. This paper 
we give in a separate form under our general heading of Scientific Intelligence. 


On Monday there was a heavy list of papers in every section. In A, 
Mr, Glaisher read his “ Report on Luminous Meteors,” and Professor Henessy a 
** Report on the Vertical Movements of the Atmosphere,” and “ On the relative 
Amount of Sunshine falling upon the Torrid Zone of the Earth.” 


Amongst other important papers were— On the Form and Motion of Waves 
at or near the surface «.f Deep Water,’ by Professor Rankine; and “On 
Meteorites,” by Professor Maskelyne. 

In the Geological section, Professor Phillips gave a verbal ‘Report on Slaty 
Cleavage,’ in which he attributed the formation of the divisional planes of 
slates to the horizontal transmission of force, generated, it might be, by lateral 
pressure, 

SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

EXCENTRALITY OF THE EartH.—One of the most remarkable papers read at the 
late meeting of the British Association, was that by Mr. Wm. Ogilby, “ On the Ex- 
centrality of the Earth, and the Determination of the Co-ordinates of the Centre of 
Gravity as referred to the Centre of Figure.” The object of the paper was to demon- 
strate mathematically that the centre of the earth and the centre of gravity did not 
coincide, and thence to work out the consequences of this disagreement. If it 
be true, as philosophers admit, that the earth is a solid of revolution formed by 
the action of a centrifugal force in elevating the equatorial and compressing the 
polar regions of a primitive generating sphere, two conclusions necessarily follow: 
that the axis of figure must, under all circumstances, coincide with the axis of 
rotation, and that the centre of figure must coincide with the centre of the gene- 
rating sphere, for the figure is determined solely by the development of the 
centrifugal force about the axis of rotation, and the centre of figure bisects this 
axis whatever direction it may assume. This centre is, in fact, a mathematical 
point, which necessarily remains fixed and immoveable, whatever changes or 
revolutions the body may undergo, so long as it continues to be a solid of revolu- 
tion. The centre of gravity, on the other hand, is a physical point, and its 
position depends solely on the physical constitution of the body, and is subject to 
change by any alteration in the physical condition of the body, or in the arrange- 
ment of the materials which compose it. It can never remain absolutely at rest, 
nor coincide with the centre of figure, unless the body be homogeneous or com- 
posed of concentric shells symmetrically arranged with regard to that centre. 
Now the earth is neither homogeneous nor composed of concentric shells, and 
consequently its centre of gravity does not necessarily coincide with the centre 
of figure. On the contrary, there is good reason to suspect, from the hetero- 
geneous nature and irregular distribution of the materials composing the earth, 
that the centre of gravity occupies a different position from the centre of figure, 
and that it is not even a fixed point, since its position must necessarily be affected 
by the continual transport of matter, which we know to be taking place daily to 
the extent of millions of tons, and to very distant localities on the earth’s surface 
by the agency of rivers, tides, and currents, to say nothing of the alterations 
effected by the mysterious forces of electricity which are perpetually acting in 
the interior of the earth. The only data required to prove this point are a know- 
ledge of the relative extent of land and water on the surface of the earth and in 
its different hemispheres, of the mean depth of the ocean, and of the average 
density of the solid as compared with the liquid portions of the globe. Although 
the numerical values which Mr. Ogilby has assigned to or adopted for these data 
may not be strictly correct, any such differences would not affect his reasonings 
to demonstrate the earth’s excentrality, although they would clearly modify its 
amount. The following table exhibits Mr. Ogilby’s data as to the relative quantities 
of land and water over the entire surface of the globe, and in the several pairs 
of co-ordinate hemispheres selected :— 


Land. Water. 
Sy ING hin rls cevedies<ecdeatiseneesdsie 13,545 ... 37,927 
Northern Hemisphere...............s.0s0000 10,047... 15,689 
Southern Hemisphere................-.+.+++ 3,498 ... 22,238 
Eastern Hemisphere )} between 20° W.( 9,391 ... 16,345 
Western Hemisphere § and 160°E. ( 4,154 ... 21,582 
Eastern Hemisphere | between 70° E.f 8,541... 17,195 


Western Hemisphere { and 110° W. 5,004 ... 20,732 


The mean depth of the ocean is assumed to be four and a half statute miles, 
and the average density of the land to be three times that of the water. Such 
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are the data upon which the whole argument of the paper is founded. If we 
conceive a spherical shell surrounding the earth to the mean depth of the ocean 


—thus confining the argument to the part we know something about,—it is ‘ 
obvious that we can compute the volumes and masses of this shell and of its a 
different hemispheres by means of the data above; and if we assume for the 

nucleus interior to this shell, of which we have no optical knowledge, that it is ‘ 
homogeneous, and that its respective hemispheres differ from each other neither by] 


in volume nor density, it is quite as obvious that the excess of the mass of any 
one hemisphere of the whole earth over any other hemisphere will depend simply 
on the weights or masses of the respective hemispheres of the shell. Assuming, 
then, two meridian planes at right angles to the plane of the equator and of 
one another,—one at 20° E. and 70° W., the other 160° E. and 110° W.,—the 
intersection of these two planes will coincide with the axis of figure and of revo- 
lution, while the intersection of each pair of the three co-ordinate planes,—that 
is, the two meridian planes and the plane of the equator,—will be parallel! to the 
co-ordinate of any particular point, as, for instance, the centre of gravity, and 
the common intersection of all the three planes will coincide with the centre of 
figure considered as the origin of the co-ordinates. On these principles Mr. 
Ogilby puts his mathematical formule, calling the extent of land and water in 
each hemisphere respectively L and W and L’ and W’, and comparing them with 
the geometrical expression for the area of the sphere, 4x;* gives these pre- 
portions :— 


9391 





51,472 : 9,391 :: 4rr? : L — $Lave x 4 xr? 
51,472 : 16,345 :: da??? : W= ae x 4 ri? 
51,472: 4,154 ::4a7r*: L'= eee x 4x7? 
51,472 : 51,5823: 47? : W'= ai x 477? 


Consequently the whole area of the Eastern hemisphere comprised between the 
meridians 20° W. and 160° E. of Greenwich, will be 
9391 16,345 
L+W=(|(—> a - 
Gra: id CE, atc 
and that of the Western hemisphere 
4154 - 21,582 4x? 
51,472 51,472 ) 7 
and taking the mean depth of the ocean at 44 miles, and the mean density of the 
land as three times that of water, we shall have the mass of the spherical shell 
in the eastern hemisphere 
3 x 936 
oo i x ont . ae) ah 
51,472 51,472 
and that of the corresponding western hemisphere 
3 x 4154 21,582 
4} ——— paras tetera 2 
( 61,472 * Tai) hg 
This, however, is on the supposition that the land and sea-levels are everywhere 
the same; but it is obvious that the land elevated above the sea is so much more 
mass or weight added to each hemisphere, and that in each the larger the amount 
of land surface, the greater the mass or weight that is added. Considering there- 
fore Australia and the Polar Islands to have the same general elevation above 


the sea as Europe, the actual mean elevation of the land over the whole globe 
above the sea will be 1,913 feet, or -36 of a statute mile. 


To allow for this excess of elevation, we must consequently add 





L'+W = ( 





3 x 9391 3 x 4151 
. } ———__ —_—_——_ 4, 2 to th . (> 
36 ( B1,A72 ) 71 e eastern, and -36 3473 ) 
to the western hemisphere, which will give us the correct mass of the former 
3 x 9391 16,345 
= 4rr* (4-86 ————_ + — 
om ( 61,472 44 sai) 
and of the latter 
_, ox 4154 21,582 
= 4rr? (4-86 —-—— +4) ———— 
. ( 61,472 * 51,472 ) 
then considering the mass of the nucleus to be the same in both hemispheres, the 
difference of these two expressions will give us the excess of the mass of one 
hemisphere over the mass of the other 








_. (9391 — 4154 10,345 — 21,582 
= Arr’ { 14,58 rr: ) + 43 ( 61,472 ) } = 4-0944 xr? 


In the same way the excess of the other eastern meridian hemisphere is found to 
be 2°77 xr". 


The process for obtaining the excess of the northern over the southern hemi- 
sphere is rather more complicated. The average depth of the seas north of the 
equator does not exceed 2°74 statute miles. Soundings indicate much greater 
depths in the southern hemisphere, extending even to eight miles. Taking, then, 
the average depth of the northern waters, of which we have the most accurate 
data taken for the electric telegraph, and by officers of the British, American, 
and other navies, and having regard to the relative extent of ocean north and 
south of the equator, it would require an average depth of 5°7372 miles south of | 
the equator to compensate for the shallower seas of the north, and to make up 
the mean average depth of the 4} miles proved by the calculations of Airy. 
Mr. Ogilby, therefore, subdivides the shell of the globe, and regards it as two 
shells ; an exterior one, equal to the mean depth of the northern waters, namely, 
2°74 miles, and an interior one, a thickness of 2°9968 miles—the difference 
between the depths of the northern and southern waters, but of which all the 
solid portion will lie in the northern and all the liquid portion in the southern hemi- 
sphere. ‘Treating these two shells as in the former instance, Mr. Ogilby obtains 
the excess of the northern over the southern hemisphere 


= 3,3386407? + 12,000rr? = 15,3386277 


Having thus obtained the masses of the different hemispherical shells which 
represent the excess of the northern over the southern and of the eastern over 
the western hemispheres respectively, if we knew their respective centres of 
gravity we could compute their moments about the three co-ordinate planes, 
And since the mass and centres of gravity of the two equal hemispheres com- 
posing the nucleus are known, we have the means of computing the co-ordinates 
of the centre of gravity of the whole earth as referred to its centre of figure. 
Now, the centre of gravity of a hemispherical shell, supposed to be of uniform 
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density, or to have its parts of equal density symmetrically arranged, and of 
which the external radius is + and the internal r—4°5 

4; (7-4)! . 

r—(r—4})? : 

and substituting for vr, the mean radius of the earth, its numerical value 
3956°401 statute miles, this expression gives 1977°0000 statute miles for the 
distance of the centre of gravity of the hemispherical shells from the geometrical 
centre of the sphere. 

If, then, we call the mass of the smaller hemisphere M, tlie excess of the 
greater D, and the rectangular distance of the centre of gravity of the whole 
earth from the plane defining the hemispheres h, we shall have, by the equation 
of the lever,— 








M (2 7r+h)=M (# r—h) + D (1977-0000—.h) 
and 
7 _ 1977-0000 D 
2M+D 
substituting in this expression the value of 2M={mr* x 5°44, and the several 
values of D in the respective hemispheres, we get for the rectangular distance of 
the centre of gravity east of the plane passing through the 20° meridian W. and 
the 160° east of Greenwich, the co-ordinate 
y = +2822 
and its distance east of the conjugate plane passing through the meridian 70° E. 
and 110° W. 
x= +1909 
It now only remains to obtain the height of the centre of gravity above the 
plane of the equator. For this purpose we have the two shells corresponding to 
the average depth of the water in the northern and southern hemisphere respec- 
tively, the external and internal radii of the outer shell being r and r—2°74, and 
those of the inner shell ,—2°74 and r—5°7372. The centre of gravity of the 
former will consequently be at the distance 
9). 
gx (~~ 2°74)" 1977-516 
P— (r—2°74)° 
miles from the centre of figure; and that of the latter 
5. (r—2°74)* — (7 —5°7872)4 
(r— 2°74)? — (vr — 57372)? 
If, then, we call the excess of the two northern over the two corresponding 
southern shells D and D’ respectively, we shall have, by the equation of the 
lever,— 


M (gr+h)=M (8r—h) + D (1977°516—h) + D’(1976-255865—/) 





=1976°255865 


and 
17 1977°516 D + 1976-2558 D’ _ 
2M+D+D’ 
Mr. Ogilby has thus obtained the three co-ordinates of the centre of gravily as 
referred to the centre of figure, namely 
w= +1909 
y= +2822 
z =1-0565 
—from which it appears that the centre of gravity of the earth is situated 


a/v? + y? = "3407 
of a statute mile on the Asiatic side of the axis of figure, and 
fa + y? + 2*=1'1123 

from the centre of the equator. 

Now the axis of rotation, as we have already seen, necessarily coincides with 
the axis of figure; and it follows, therefore, that the axis about which the carth 
actually revolves at the present moment does not pass through the centre of 
gravity, and consequently that it is not a principal axis, nor one about which the 
body can rotate permanently. This conclusion will shock the preconceived 
opinions of Dynamical philosophers who have been accustomed to take it for 
granted, as a mere matter of course, that the terrestrial axis is an axis of free 
rotation, and must necessarily pass through the centre of gravity ; that the centre 
of gravity itself is a fixed and immoveable point, coincident with the centre of 
figure ; and that the phenomenon of excentrality is therefore inconsistent with 
the equations of motion. Mr. Ogilby points out the grounds upon which these 
preconceptions are founded. The equations of motion are mathematical truths, 
established on purely abstract principles, without any reference to physical rela- 
tions. Their truth would not be affected if matter had never existed, or if the 
whole universe were to be suddenly annililated. But, on the other hand, 
they cannot, under any circumstances, be applied to the consideration of 
purely physical problems, without suffering modification from the new forces 
introduced by the material qualities upon which they are brought to bear, 
and which make no part of the abstract relations on which they are 
founded. There is no greater error in physical philosophy than the attempt 
to force phenomena to conform to purely abstract principles without making 
allowance for the influence of material qualities. Now, it is easy to show that 
there are considerations connected with the rotation of the earth which materially 
modify the application of the equations of motion to that problem. Let us 
ascend in imagination to the period when the earth first began to rotate on its 
axis; and that there was such a period, the spheroidal figure of the body is alone 
sufficient to prove. There can be no manner of doubt that the primary axis was 
a principal axis of rotation, and that it passed through the centre of gravity, even 
though that centre may not necessarily have coincided with the centre of figure. 
And this character of a principal axis it would have maintained to all eternity if 
the centre of gravity were a fixed and immoveable point, as it is commonly sup- 
posed to be. But the transport of materials from one situation on the earth’s 
surface to another by the agency of rivers, tides, and ocean currents, which 
probably began with the rotation, must have gradually displaced the centre of 
gravity; and though this displacement may have been for centuries too minute 
to influence the position of the axis, yet, as the balance of the transport continues 
uniformly in the same direction during any one geological epoch, because the con- 
figuration and drainage of the surface which occasion it remain unaltered, it 
must have accumulated in the lapse of ages to such an extent as to occasion a 
material divergence of the centre of gravity and a corresponding derangement 
of equilibrium. Under such circumstances, one of two things must have hap- 
pened. Either the axis must have remained fixed in its original position, though 
it would then cease to be a principal axis; or it must have followed the retreating 
centre of gravity as a momentary axis. 

But in a spheroid of rotation no change in axis can possibly take place without 
a corresponding modification of form, and conversely, if the revolving body cannot 
accommodate itself to this form there can be no change of axis. Now if the 
earth were a fluid, or even a plastic body, it could readily accommodate itself to 
the modification of figure required by the ever varying direction of the centri- 
fugal force developed about a shifting axis, and there would be consequently no 
impediment offered to the motion of the axis in its efforts to follow the retreating 


z=21°0565 











centre of gravity. But the earth is really composed of very hard rigid materials 
which do not readily yield to pressure, and consequently prevent the body from 
conforming its figure to the ever-varying necessities of a shifting axis. The axis 
therefore remains fixed, and the rigidity of the spheroid thus becomes a vis 
conservatriv to maintain the rotation about an axis, which, though it coincides 
with the axis of figure, is not a principal axis, and does not pass through the 
centre of gravity. On the other hand, however, the restraint thus imposed on 
the axis occasions a pressure which continually tends to displace and cause it to 
regain its normal character of a principal axis, and though this pressure may at 
first be too minute to effect its object, yet, like the cause which produces it, it 
must accumulate in the course of ages, till finally obtaining the ascendancy, it 
overcomes the resistance of rigidity, which is, of course, a constant quantity, 
causes the axis to break away suddenly from its constrained position, and by a 
violent effort to right itself and resume its normal character of a principal axis, by 
passing once more through the centre of gravity. It is this violent effort and 
the change of form which necessarily accompanies it that occasion the fearful 
convulsions, dislocations, and cataclysms which mark the boundaries of geological 
epochs, which at remote and distant periods heave up great mountain-chains, 
alternately elevate and submerge continents, alter the distribution of heat and 
cold, and overwhelm successive creations of organized beings in one common and 
general destruction. 

Nor is it at these distant epochs alone that the axis of the earth changes its 
position. We have reason to believe that there is a minute secular displacement 
of the axis continually going on. The observations of Eratosthenes, which have 
not been sufficiently appreciated by modern astronomers, prove, after making 
all due allowance for the variation of the obliquity and for errors of ob- 
servation, that the latitude of Syene has increased to the amount of 
17’ 21”5 within the last 2,100 years, being at the rate of 0"4°9595 per 
annum ; and it is understood that the Astronomer Royal has recently detected a 
slight annual motion of the pole to something like the same amount. This phe- 
nomenon, if real, is sufficient to account for earthquakes and other convulsive 
efforts of the terrestrial axis, to relieve itself from the pressure which is due to 
its abnormal position. 

Here, then, we see the true operation of the equations of motion. Their prin- 
ciple is a conservative power acting in constant antagonism to the disturbing 
forces, arising from the physical constitution of the earth and the materials which 
compose it. Far from being antagonistic to the principle of the excentrality, 
they correct the aberrations occasioned by that phenomenon, or restore the 
equilibrium deranged by an abnormal disposition of the centre of gravity and the 
axis of rotation. In fact, they perform the same oifice with respect to the earth 
as in the case of other rigid and unequally balanced machines where their 
operation produces great wear and tear of machinery, without, for a time, actually 
displacing the axis of rotation. 

These results afford us the means of examining what is, perhaps, the most 
important question of terrestrial physics ; the question whether the interior of 
the earth be a plenum ora vacuum. For this purpose we have only to reverse 
the process employed for finding the co-ordinates of the centre, and instead of 
finding the distance of the centre of gravity and figure from the known dimen- 
sions of the shell to determine the thickness of the shell, having given the 
distance of the centres. 


‘ 
—4 ve , . 
3 Which is the general expression for the centre 





4 
Thus, in the formulz }-= 
y =F 
of gravity of a hemisphere or hemispherical shell, of which 7 is the external and 
¢ the internal radius, and in which r—« consequently represents the thickness of 
the shell, if «=o the body will be a solid, and if # have a numerical value less 
than v, it will be a hollow sphere. Let, then, M be the mass of the southern, 
and M+D that of the northern, hemisphere, defined by a plane at right angles 
to the radius vector joining the centres of gravity and figure, and let us conceive 
each hemisphere collected in its respective centre of gravity. We shall have the 
equation 


A af 
M(}-——— +k) =M(2 


r 3 
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where k is the distance between the centre of gravity of the whole spheroid and 

its centre of figure in the present instance = 1°11229, the linear excentrality. 
From this equation we obtain 





2M + D=1°'11229 

and if for the sake of simplicity we assume 

yt a4 

>, =m 

Pm x 
and divide both the numerator and denominator by the common factor r—# 
we get : 
P+rat ra?+ x? 





r+rare “z 

and 
r+7—mea + rer—m rc+rer—m =O 

from which we can obtain the value of « in terms of r and im. To find m we 
have the equation 

2 Dm 

2M+D 
when D, the difference of the hemispheres above defined, is found according to 
the method employed for determining the masses of the other hemispheres to be 

16-101L0377? 

Substituting these values and the value of 2M=47,* x 5-44 in the above equa- 
tion we get 


= hh 


2x 16-101037r? x m 
—_— —_____—_____ =] .]]229 
jar? x 5-444 16-101038 27° 


and 


toe? x 5-444 16-10108r7")1-11229 . 
uk -~ 16 re - ) — =4980-442 statute miles. 
x A . orr 


Again, substituting this value and the value of 7, the mean radius of the earth 
in the equation 





LX 


e+r—me?+rr—m-e+rr—m=0 
we obtain 
»§ —1024e*— 4051354 624e = 15936623485 - 7472 

and «=3496 statute miles nearly. Consequently the thickness of the terrestrial 
shell will be r—2, in round numbers 460 statute miles. 

This demonstration will enable us more readily to comprehend how the axis 
of a spheroid composed of hard rigid materials may shift its position in the 
interior of the body. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT-GARDEN,. Under the Management of 
Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W, HARRISON, Scle Lessees. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE WEEK: — During the 
Week the following eminent Artistes will appear :—Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, Miss Sara Dobson, 
Mdlle. ae Mr. Santley, Mr. George Perren, Mr. H. Corri, 
Mr. John Rouse, Mr. W. H. Weiss, and Mr. W. Harrison. 
Conduetor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


On Monday, October 13th, First time at this Theatre of 
Balfe’s Grand Opera, THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. On Tuesday, 
October 14th, Auber’s Comic Opera, CROWN DIAMONDS, 
On Wednesday, October 15th (Last Time), Wallace’s Popular 
Opera, LURLINE. OuThursday, October 16th, Balfe’s Grand 
Opera, THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. On Friday, October 
17th (Last Time), Benedict’s Romantic Opera, THE LILY 
OF KILLARNEY. On Saturday, October 18th, An OPERA, 


Commence at Eight. Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. to £4. 
4s,; Orchestra Stails, 10s.; Dress Circles, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 
4s. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, Is. 
The Box-Office open daily from Ten till Five, under the direction 
of Mr. J. Parsons. No charge for Booking or Fees to Box- 
Keepers. No Restriction to Full Evening Dress. 





N ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. 
JAMES’S HALL.—The FIRST CONCERT of the 
Season will take place on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 
October 13. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé; Violin, Herr 
Joachim; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Vocalists, Miss Banks 
and Miss Lascelles. Conductor, Mr. Lindsay Sloper.— Sofa 
Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. For full particulars 
see Programmes, at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Sond-strest. 





HRISTY’S MINSTRELS EVERY NIGHT 

at ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The Celebrated and Original 
Christy's Minstrels will appear every Evening at Eight, 
and every Wednesday Afternoon at Three. — Proprietor, 
W. P. COLLINS.—Stalls, 2s. ; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Ticketsat 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street ; andat AUSTLN’S, 
28, Piccadilly. 





M®: and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
MR. JOHN PARRY, EVERY EVENING (except 
Saturday) at EIGHT, in their new and _ highly-successful 
Entertainment entitled THE FAMILY LEGEND, written by 
Tcm Taylor, Esq., to conclude with Mr. John Parry’s “‘ Musical 
Narrative of a Colleen Bawn.’’ Morning Representations, 
Thursday and Saturday, at THREE.—ROYAL GALLERY 
OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, 

Unreserved seats, ls. and 2s.; stalls, 3s.; stall (spring) 
chairs, 5s.; secured in advance (without fee), at the Gallery ; 
and at Messrs, Cramer, Beale, & Wood's, 201, Regent-street. 











JYOLYTECHNIC.—THIS WEEK. — Professor 

J. H. Pepper will resume his Lectures on ‘‘ Some of the 
Chief Scientific Specialities of the International Exhibition.” 
Machpherson’s 400 Photographs of the Architecture, Sculp- 
tures, and Art-Works of Rome. Re-engagement of George 
Buckland, Esq., for his Buffo-Musical Entertainment. Gor- 
geous Scenic and Chromatic Fountain Spectacle. Imitations 
of British Birds and Animals, by Herr Susman. Concerts by 
the BROUSIL FAMILY. Professor Pepper's Laboratory for 
Pupils, Analyses, &c., has beenre-opened. Open from 11 to 5, 
and half-past 6 to 10, 


YOLYTECHNIC.—Exhibitors at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Works of Art, Machinery, New Pa- 
tented Articles, &c., are respectfully informed that they can 
have a moderate amount of space free of charge at this Insti- 
tution, 





JOHN HENRY PEPPER, Honorary Director, 
] OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
INTERNATIONAL FRUIT, CEREAL, &c. SHOW, 
will continue until October 18th. 





YREAT INTERNATIONAL FRUIT, 

I VEGETABLE, ROOT, CEREAL, and GOURD SHOW 
at SOUTH KENSINGTON, until October 18th. Doors open 
at Nine o'clock. Bands at Two o’clock. Admission One Shilling 
Daily ; or from the Exhibition, with return Ticket, Sixpence. 





NAIURAL HISTORY.—PROFESSOR 
HUXLEY, F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of 
SEVENTY LECTURES on NATURAL HISTORY at the 
Royal School of Mines, Jermyn-street, on MONDAY next, 
OCTOBER 13, at Two o’clock, to be continued on every 
week-day but Saturday at the same hour.—Fee for the Course, 
£4. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.— 

The SESSION will be publicly OPENED on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 8, 1862, at TWO o'clock, p.m., when an Address 
to the Students will be delivered by Principal Sir DAVID 
BREWSTER. 

Full details as to Classes, Examinations, &c. in the Faculties 
of Arts, Divinity, Law, and Medicine, will be found in the 
‘**Edinburgh University Calendar,” 1862-63, published by 
Messrs. EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, Princes-street, Edin- 
burgh, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

By order of the Senatus, 


ALEX. SMITH, Sec, to the University. 


REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— 

TOURIST TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available for 

one calendar month, are issued from King’s-cross, and other 
principal stations, 

To EDINBURGH, Glasgow, Stirling, Dunkeld, Perth, 
Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, Montrose, Arbroath, and Aberdeen ; 
and also 

To SCARBOROUGH, Whitby, Redcar, Filey, Bridlington, 
Withernsea, and Harrogate. 

For further particulars see Programmes, to be obtained at 

ing’s-cross Station, at all the Receiving-offices in London, 
at the Railway Inquiry Office in the International Exhibition, 
and at the stations in the country. 

SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 


London, King’s-cross Station, October, 1862. 
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G REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— 
XM CHEAP EXCURSION TRAINS will ren from London 
(King’s Cross Station) as under :— 

On Saturday, 11th October, returning on Monday, 13th, 
Wednesday, 15th, or Saturday, 18th October. ; 

On Saturday, 18th October, returning on Monday, 20th, 
Wednesday, 22nd, or Saturday, 25th October. 

On Saturday, 25th October, returning on Monday, 27th, or 
Wednesday, 29th October. 


FARES FOR THE DOUBLE JOURNEY. 
At 10°5 a.m. for 
First-class. Closed carriages. 


DIN. con cuciuinaeTcevaseiex | “i.” Soe 8s. Od. 
Barnsley, vid Doncaster ... 15s, Od. ...... 8s. Od. 
We OMNI oni cis ccscnessccctectiae l6s. Od. ...... 88. Od. 
OS ir, eee Aa a” Pea 8s. Od, 
) oS rey er a ie Widens 8s. Od. 
BRMRUUEE, cavslinsychveitiusdzarchabiva ie 8s. Od, 
Hull, vid Milford ............ Oe, - Gk © <cieee 10s, Od, 
MEAL idecs5agttscntnnceelintes mee, ‘Gis  coceas 10s, Od, 
At 10°45 a.m., for 
Peterborough ..........sss0000 7 ae 6s. Od, 
GI bis anacetsccviasictcscccs ie ere 6s. Od, 
TOCCATA iccscscecseveccecsces 1A OBE xcivec 7s. Od, 
BE St eee TOE, US caccce 7s. Od. 
Lincoln, vid Retford ......... Dee GE. cenauh 7s. Od. 
PINE «lade cctucceackcosssciacces soe; Ge ccacas 7s. Od. 
Barnsley, vid Retford ...... BGe, OGs scice Ss. Od, 
Huddersfield ...............6.. a | 8s. Od, 
eae a ee 12s. 6d. 
Liverpool (Lime-st.Station) 21s. Od. ...... 12s. 6d. 
At 1°15 p.m. for 
ONO susnvedsiercvencuitineives a ore 6s, Od. 
CENONE. .codiacndpedvacisanstondi 128. OG. ...... 6s. Od. 
Nottingham .....ccccvcsressssece i ane 7s. Od. 
CC. ea sdissRiientth 14s, Od. ...... 7s. Od, 
Hull, vid Retford ............ Si De ced lds, Od, 
BMI =<: cahecaytacddsagnebaaian BOe, OG. kcscas 7s. Od, 
I nc, caus cdngentesniena Be. | Rs. isaics 7s. Od. 


On Saturday, 18th October, returning on Monday, 20th, 
Wednesday, 22nd, or Saturday, 25th October. 
FARES FOR THE DOUBLE JOURNEY. 
At 1°15 p.m. for 


First-class. Closed carriages, 
PUEIOG oon dznssanecissstaassanen oS Sa 7s. Od. 
ED inns seciitiessecengdixdnins ee ee 7s. Od, 
Gainsborough, vid Retford l4s. Od. ...... 7s. Od, 


On Saturday, 1lth October, returning on Monday, 13th, 
Wednesday, loth, or Saturday, 18th October. 
On Saturday, 25th October, returning on Monday, 27th, or 
Wednesday, 29th October. 
FARES FOR THE DOUBLE JOURNEY. 
At 1°15 p.m., for 
First-class. Closed carr iages 


POM iicovcdssvncsssecsseces TOO, OS scesis 63. Od. 
FROMNOBOM 02 si ecicnsiscassesnnicts Be, Od. ives Cos Od. 
EROUMORBELD cies cecececsassecuser 12s. Od. 4... 6s. Od, 
BMI cd oundipssthswseerenetbecness 128, Od. ...000 6s. Od, 
Great Grimsby ............... Sek MED.. dvaene 7s. Od, 


Cheap Excursion Trains will also run to London frequently 
during October. 

Further particulars are given in Bills, which can be obtained 
at King’s Cross and other principal Stations; or at any of the 
Company’s Receiving Offices in London. 

Tickets may be obtained on the two previous days to the 
running of each Train, at King’s Cross Station; and at the 
Bull and Mouth, Angel-street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; No. 32, 
Regent-circus ; and 264, Holborn; also on the morning of the 
running of each Train at King’s Cross Station only. 

SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 

London, King’s Cross Station, October, 1862. 





TT HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT, PREFERENCE 
STOCK, 
The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to receive 
applications for sums of £100 or upwards of the above Stock, 
bearing a fixed preferential interest of 44 per cent. per annum, 


Interest commences from the date of payment. Applications 
to be made, either personally or by letter, to the undersigned, 


J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, October, 1862. 


LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
Established in 1797. 
No. 70, Lombard-street, E.C., and 57, Charing-cross, 8.W. 
DIRECTORS, 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., | William James Lancaster, 


pc AN 


F.R.S. Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S, 
James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., Esq., 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. 





Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary, 


Exampues of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent 
division of profits to Policies of £1,000 each, effected for the 
whole term of life at the undermentioned ages :— 





— ae — ——- $$$ -—__—___ 





Age Duration Bonus Bonus 
when of in in 

Assured, | Policy. Cash, Reversion. 

| & ed | £ 8 a. 

7years | 2970 | 6600 

20 } 14 years ; 36 2 0 } 7310 0 

| @lyears | 4480 | 8 00 

7 years i; 4913 6 | 8410 0 

40 14 years | 61 2 0 95 10 0 

| 2l years | 75 2 6 108 0 0 

7years | 9% 4 6 12710 0 

60 | 14 years 117 2 6 14410 0 

21 years | 144 1 O 165 10 0 





*.* For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at the 
Offices as aboye, or to any of the Company’s Agents, 





7 Vag tpt le: ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 


Every one should therefore provide against them. 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs. 


An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 in case of DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of £6 to the 


Assured while laid up by Injary. 


Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any Information, to the Pro- 
vincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 


Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 


£102,817 have been paid by this Company as Compensation for 
56 fatal Cases, and 5,041 Cases of Personal Injury. 


The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY 
JOURNEY INSURANCE TICKETS, costing 
1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the Principal Stations. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


YOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 

DrREcTors. 


Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox, 

Pe ey Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 

T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 

John Gardiner, Esq. 

J. W. ytiaien, Tea. Q.c, 

Charles Osborne, Esq. 


ANKERS. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co, 
Founded in 1845. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS, and Statement of Proceedings 
at the Ordinary Meeting of Proprietors, held on the7th MAY, 


1862. 
LORD ARTHUR LENNOX, in the Chair. 


The Report of the Directors, made in the Spring of last 
year, appealed to the Proprietors and others interested in the 
Office, to assist the Directors in making 1861 the most success- 
ful year of the Company’s operations ; and, notwithstanding 
the absence of general commercial prosperity throughout the 
country, the Directors are happy to say that in many respects 
the desired result of their appeal has been realized. 

This year was, however, remarkable in the experience of 
this Office, as it is believed it was in that of other similar In- 
stitutions, for the number of lapsed Assurances, especially in 
those districts where industry has been impeded by the sus- 
pension of our commercial relations with America, 

At the same time the business effected has been greater than 
at any former period, the New Premiums amounting to 
£6,055. lls. 3d. Assuring £171,260 by the issue of 722 
Policies. 

The point, however, on which the Directors have most 
reason to congratulate the Proprietors is, that after a very 
careful and rigid investigation into the position and prospects 
of the Company, made in pursuance of the requirements of 
the Deed of Settlement, by Mr. Pstsr Harpy, the eminent 
Actuary, the result, as embodied in the following Report, is of 
the most satisfactory character. 


**To THE CHAIRMAN AND DIRECTORS OF THE SOVEREIGN 
Lirz AssuRANCE COMPANY. 

** GENTLEMEN,—I have the honour to submit herewith a full 
statement of the result of the valuation, just completed, of 
the Assets and Liabilities of the Sovereign Life Assurance 
Company, up to or as of the 3lst December, 1861. 

“ This investigation has been, on the present occasion, & 
work of considerable magnitude and labour, as the number of 
Policies actually in force exceeds 5,000, covering Assurances to 
over One Million Sterling, and embracing almost every class or 
description of Life Assurance. 

** I am happy to be able to assure you that the condition of 
the Company 1s sound and prosperous, and holds out every 
prospect of increased success. e bonus, which the Directors 
may safely declare as the result of this valuation, is larger in 
amount, both as regards the shareholders and the assured, than 
that declared on any previous occasion; and this bonus has 
been fairly earned by the past operations of the Society, with- 
out in the smallest degree touching any portion of the future 

rofits. 
Pee The valuation has been made with the greatest care and 
exactness, and the reserve for the future is most ample for the 
purposes of safety, and quite sufficient, with care and manage- 
ment, to maintain hereafter a proportionately favourable rate 
of improvement. 





** T have the honour to be, 
‘*GENTLEMEN, 
** Your very faithful servant, 


(Signed) * PETER HARDY, 
© April, 1862.” ** Actuary. 

It may be remembered, that on the declaration of the last 
Bonus the Actuary strongly urged the propriety of postponing 
the Actual Division of Profits until the alternate triennial 
valuation ; the prudence of which course, though it naturally 
oceasioned disappointment in some few instances, is now appa- 
rent ; and it is most gratifying to the Board, while reviewing 
the peculiar difficulties which those alone who are actively 
engaged in the business of Life Assurance know to have 
existed during the last six years, to present so favourable a 
Report, especially as it emanates from a gentleman of such 
high character and professional standing as Mr, Harpy. 

ithout in the smallest — encroaching on future profits 
the addition sanctioned by this investigation will five to each 
Share a Bonus of 43. 6d. or 9 per cent. on the paid-up capital, 
being three times the sum allotted on the last occasion, and 
75 per cent. of the divisible Surplus will be added to all Policy- 
holders, assured at participating rates, on the 3lst December 
last, in proportionto the premiums paid since the last Division. 

The Circulars, announcing the allotment to individual 
Policies, will be issued as soon as practicable. 

The Directors recommend that the usual Dividend of 5 per 
cent., free of Income-tax, be paid on the Capital for the half- 
year ending 31st December last. 

The Directors retiring are Lorp Artuur Lennox; T.M. B. 
Batakp, Esq.; and Joun Garpingr, Esq., who, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election. 


(Signed) ARTHUR LENNOX, Chairman. 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, 
Every Description of Life Assurance, 
The Annual Tasome exceeds £100,000, 
The Reserved Fund is nearly Half-a-Million. 
, J ESSE HOBSQN, Secretary, 
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ll 
T HE LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 
Cuarrman.—WILLIAM CONINGHIIAM, Esq., M.P. 
Single Subscription—Har-a-Guinra PER ANNUM. 
No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, ex- 
cluded from the collection. 


A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions 
can be paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other infor- 
mation, can be had, postage free, on application. 


(By order) FRANK FOWLER, Secretary. 
Central Offices: 25, Pall Mall, S.W. 





OUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL COMPANY 
(Limited).—The PLANS are OPEN for INSPECTION 
DAILY, at the Offices, No. 4, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
Prospectuses and forms of application for the Ce | 
shares may be obtained on application, or will be transmittec 
by post. J. KNIGHT, Secretary. 








EN PER CENT. PER ANNUM.—Sums 

of FIFTY POUNDS to TEN THOUSAND POUNDS 

may be INVESTED for SEVEN YEARS to pay the above 

interest, without partnership liability, and with less risk than 

any orvinary Joint Stock enterprise.—Full particulars will be 

forwarded, postage free, to Gentlemen giving Banker's refe- 

rence to A. G., Universal Advertising Office, 26, Brydges-street, 
Covent-garden. 








DR. D E JON GH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHBUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKKTS, IXFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 





Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 


** T consider Dr, De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to 
be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a thera- 
peutic agent of great value,” 





Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.5., 


Scientific Superintendent, South Kensington Museum, 


** T consider the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. De Jongh’s 
guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards 
genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 





Dr. GRANVILLE, F.B.5., 
Author of the “ Spas of Germany.” 


“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and 
eye too often consequent on the administration of the 

ale Oil,” 





Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H., the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


**I invariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in 
preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommend- 
ing a genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND 
IN WHICH THR EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLK MEDICINE 18 
DESTROYED.” 





Dr. Dz Jonau’s Liagut-Brown Cop Liver Orr is sold 
only in Impgrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and lab ‘led with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggists, 


BOLE CONSIGNERS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cavution.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 





INTAGE WINE COMPANY. 
IMPORTERS OF SPANISH WINES. 


Best wine at the price ever imported. 
Xeres Comida Sherry, 18s. and 20s. per dozen, 


Pure, sound, and palatable. See 300 opinions of the press. 
Samples for 1s. 6d, 


VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 


14, Bloomsbury-street, London. 





11, JERMYN-STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON. 


[HE attention of Gentlemen is respectfully 
invited to our Stock of FOREIG> "INE Y 
LIQUEUES: ock o REIGN WINES and 


SHERRY, 2ls., 26s., 28s., 36s., 
per dozen. 


PORT, matured in Wood, 28s., 36s., 423. per dozen, 
PORT, Old, in Bottle, from 36s. to 84s. per dozen. 
MEDOC and BEAUJOLAIS, from lis. to 36s. per dozen, 


_LEOVILLE, MARGAUX, and LAFITT 
tionate prices as detailed in Price List, => 


ARTHUR, COUPER, & CO. 


42s., 48s., 54s., and 60s., 


at propor- 








WINES OF FRANCE, SPAIN, &c. 
H EDGES & BUTLER SOLICIT 
attention to their pure 


ST. JULIEN CLARET, 


at 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen; La Rose, 42s.; Latour, 
5is.; Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Chateau Lafitte, 72s., 84s., 96s. ; 
superior Beaujolais, 24s. ; Macon, 30s., 36s. ; choice Burgundy, 
48s., 603., 723., 84s.; pure Chablis, 30s., 36s., 48s. ; Sauterne, 
43s., 72s. ; Roussillon, 36s. ; ditto, old in bottle, 42s. ; sparkling 
Champagne, 42s., 48s., 60s., 66s., 78s. 


SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, 


of soft and full flavour, highly recommended, at 36s, 
per dozen. 


Good Dinner Sherry  .....6..ccsesassadsvccoscerssscesecctes 243. ... 3080 
High class Pale, Golden, or Brown Sherry ......... 42s.... 483. 
Port from First-class Shippers ..........+ 36s., 428., 483.... 60s. 
Hock and Moselle .............eceeeees 36s., 42s., 483., 60s. to 120s. 
Sparkling Hock and Moselle .......seeecsecceees 60s., 663. ... 78s. 


Fine Old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Froutignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines, 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen, 

On receipt of a Post-office Order or Reference, any quantity 
—with a Priced List of all other Wines—will be forwarded 
immediately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 


(Originally established A.D. 1667. 





EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


i) ee & CO. have been awarded the 
1 A PRIZE MEDAL for their BRASS MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 


—_-— 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


METZLER & CO. are Agents for these Instru- 
ments, to which has been awarded the PRIZE MEDAL, 
accompanied by the following important decision of the Jury ; 


** Novelty of construction of Harmonium, cheapness com- 
bined with excellence of manufacture, and fine quality of 
tone.”’—Price Lists and Drawings wn application. 





PLEYEL’'S PIANO-FORTES. 


METZLER & CO. are the Sole Agents for the 
United Kingdom for these Instruments, to which the PRIZE 
MEDAL, accompanied by the following important decision of 
the Jury has been awarded : 


** Excellence in every kind of Piano, power and equality of 
tone, precision of mechanism and solidity.”’—Prives, from 55 
Guineas, Full Lists forwarded on application, 


METZLER & C0.'3 TRICHORD PIANINO. 


PRICE, 24, 25, and 26 GUINEAS, 
Admitted hy all to be the BEST and CHEAPEST Pianforte 
made. Full Compass, Patent Check Action, and all the recent 
Improvements, 


NOW READY, 
EXHIBITION MUSICAL 
SOUVENIR. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK, 


Containing ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS of VOCAL and 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by Balfe, Hatton, H. Smart, G. 
Linley, Brinley Kichards, Glover, and most of our popular 
English Composers. 

Illustrated by the best Artists, and most handsomely bound 
Price One Guinea, 

Exhibited, Class 16, No. 3,425, as a Specimen of Music 
Engraving and Printing, and Chromo-Lithography, 


METZLER & CO., 


37, 38, and 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STRERT, W., 
AND 
NEW PIANOFORTE and HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
at No, 16, 





THE 
ROYAL OSBORNE MIXTURE OF TEAS. 
UNDER ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


GRANTED TO 
Messrs, FRANKS, SON, & CO,, 
14, LITTLE TOWER-STREET, CITY. 





One Pound Samples, in Tins (price 4s, and 5s.), may be 
obtained at the above Warehouses. 

Arrangements have been made to transmit all packages of 
tea of 6 lbs. weight and upwards to any Railway Station in the 
United Kingdom (carriage free), Delivery within six miles 
daily. 

Terms, Cash, Post-office orders payable to FRANKS, 
SON, & CU., as above. 

AGENTS WANTED, 








NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862.—- 
The Jurors of Class 2 have awarded a PRIZE MEDAL 

or the superiority of the GLENFIELD STARCH. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, CHANDLERS, OILMEN, &e. 








INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

3 has been, during twenty-five years, emphaiically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, an naeeatie accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children, It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 
uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New 
Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists 
throughout the world. 


\V HITE AND SOUND TEETH are indis- 

pensable to personal attraction, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food, 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, 

preserves and mparts a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth, 
eradicates Tartar and Spots of Incipient Decay, strengthens 
the Gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. 
Price 28. 91. per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 


*.* Ask for **ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 
r i" HE 


IS THE CHEAPEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL COOKING 
RANGE EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 

Tt saves half the fuel usually consumed, cures smoky 
chimneys, requires no brickwork setting, is fully equipped with 
cooking utensils, and MAY BE SEEN IN OPERATION 
DAILY at : 

J. HW. RIDDELL’S 
AMERICAN STOVE WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Illustrated Prospectuses, with Prices and Testimonials, free. 


PATENT AMERICAN KITCHENER, 


with recently Patenied Improvements, 





TENWO MEDALS AND AN HONOURABLE 
MENTION 

Have been awarded to SAMUEL HIGHLEY, for the “ excel- 
lence’ of his STUDENTS’ MICROSCOPES, OXY-HYDRO- 
GEN LANTERNS, PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS for the same, 
and EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS to illustrate MINER- 
ALOGY, GEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, &c.—Now on view in 
Classes 13, 14, and 29, at 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, Four Stamps. 


8. Hieunzy, 70, Dean-street, Soho, London, W. 


VENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIEC ES.—Buyers of the above are request« d, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, lire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
tright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 3/. 15s. to 33/. 10s. ; 
Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 
32. 33. to 1ll,; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
3l. 3s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, from 1/. 8s. to 100/.; Fire- 
irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4J. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


| EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from 8s, Od. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. Od, to £8 10s, each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pe CW ON i caisacicccacinsasiccssiacenae 4s, 6d. per gallon. 
ps COVERS AND HOT WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns are on show, at 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. the set of 
six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia metal, 
with or without silver plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set 
of five; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of four; block tin 
hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9, 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman’s- 
mews, London, 


HE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
‘* Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.”’ 

Norton’s Prius act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under ary circumstances ; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 23. 9d., and 11s, each, in every 
town in the kingdom, 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for “* Norton’s Pitts,” and don’t 
be persuaded to purchase the yarious imitations, 
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- GENTLEMEN’S WATERPROOF HIGHLAND CLOAKS, 


of Scotch Fur Tweeds, in various Textures, suited for all Seasons and Climates. 


HAND-LOOM TWEEDS, 


of Real Highland Wools, for Shooting, Fishing, and General Country Wear. 


BANNOCKBURN MAUDS, 


in the Heathers, Granites, Stone, Lovat, and other Mixtures, sufficient in each for Suits 
at 28s. 6d. each. 


BLACK AND OXFORD SCOTCH TWEEDS, 


in all Substances, for Clergymen’s Wear. 





SCOTT 
et 


ADIE, 


NRHN DT-SQPVHRAawT Wet, 


ENTRANCE AT CORNER OF VIGO-STREET, LONDON. 





GUSH AND 


FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 
CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





= Ee dt. 2 il MEDAL. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CLASS XXXL, No. 6,105. 





HOBBS’S CHANGEABLE KEY BANK LOCK, 


Price £10 and upwards. 


HOBBS’S PATENT PROTECTOR LOCKS, 


8s. and upwards. 


HOBBS’S MACHINE-MADE LEVER LOCKS, 


2s. and upwards. 


————— 


The Machine-made Locks are adapted for every purpose for which Locks are required at prices that defy 


competition. 


Illustrated Lists of Locks, Tron Safes, and D OTs, Cash Boves, JSc., sent free on application to 


HOBBS & CQ. 76, 


CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC, 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





SOSE PH GS ij,1,0 T T, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
xs to inform the Commercial World, Scho- 


lastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, by a 
novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 
Pens, he has introduced a NEW SERIES of his useful produc- 
tions which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY 
OF MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, 
must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Lach Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in Boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and a fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tnition, 
J.G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PU BLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools, 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholsale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
street, Birmingham; at 91, Selavainest, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch-street, London, 





NEW SONGS by FRANZ ABT.—Thee only 

I love, 2s. 6d.; O! rosy Morn, 2s. {6d.; Like a well- 
spring in the desert, 2s. 6d.; O! sweet-flowing Streamlet, 2s. 6d.; 
Bird Song, 2s. 6d. (poetry of all these by Geo. Linley) ; Oh! 
ye tears (poetry by Charles Mackay), 2s. 6d.; Kathleen aroon 
(poetry by Mrs. Crawford), 2s. 6d. ; The dear old songs of home 
(poetry by Mrs, Fenton Aylmer), 2s. 6d.; Farewell my Father- 
land (poetry by J. E. Carpenter), 2s. 6d. ; Wood-notes, four- 
part song—separate parts, 2s.; Good morning, 2s.; My heart 
replies, 2s, 

London: Rossert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
and 4, Hanover-square, W., Publishers to the Queen. 


Just Published, Price 1s., 
HE THEORY OF VITAL FORCE, applied 
to the PRACTICE of MEDICLNE (particularly ad- 
dressed to Students). 
By E. Haveuron, A.B., M.D., M.R.C.S.E., &e. 


Dublin * Fannin & Co. 
London: J. Cuurcuitt, New Burlington-street. 








Me NEWBY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
LY. 


1, Hearths and Watch Fires. 6. Fern Vale. 

2. All’s Well that Ends Well. 7. Yorke House. 

3. The Last Days of a Bachelor.| 8. Right and Left. 

4. Family Troubles. 9. The Dull Stone House. 
5. A Marriage at the Madeleine. | 10. Mary Grahame, 


In the Press. 
3. The Neapolitan Commander. 
4. Scapegrace at Sea, 


1. Aims and Ends. 
2. Katharine Parr, 


| 





NEW HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS, 
Now Ready, Price 4s. 6d., 
IAGRAMS, GENEALOGICAL AND 
y HISTORICAL, illustrative of the History of SCOT- 
LAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, and GERMANY, from the 
Ninth Century to the Present Time. 
By Witu1am Granam, LL.D., Teacher of History in the 
Scottish Institution, Moray Place, Edinburgh. 

These Diagrams are intended to occupy a middle _— 
between the minute and involved tables of Le Sage and the 
bare and general outlines of the common School Genealogical 
Tables, They are sufliciently ample to explain the Alienations 
and Successions of Territory, ona the most important Wars of 
Succession, in the principal countries of Europe. Under the 
heads of the various Sovereigns are given the most important 
events of their reigns ; and these reigns are exhibited in Tables 
set apart for particular dynasties. There is thus given a sum- 
mary which can be easily comprehended, and which will be 
found useful in recapitulations of History at School, and in 
those preparations which are undertaken before Examinations 
for the Civil and Military Services. 

Edinburgh: Ortver & Born. 
London: Simpxmn, Marsnatn, & Co. 


WILLIAMS’S PRECEPTOR’S ASSISTANT. 
HE PRECEPTOR’S ASSISTANT; or, 
Miscellaneous Questions in General History, Literature, 
and Science. 
By the Rev. Davin WittramMs, M.A., 
Author of ‘*The Parent’s Catechism,” &c. 

New Edition, enlarged, with Plates. 12mo, 5s. 
London: Srmpxin, Marsnart, & Co.; and Wuittaker & Co, 
Of whom may be had, 

THE REV. D. WILLIAMS’S PARENT’S CATE- 
CHISM: forming an easy and amusing Introduction to 
General Knowledge. 

6th improved Edition, with numerous Cuts. 18mo, 2s. 








New Edition, Post 8vo., Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; Boards, 2s. 64., 
t ARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
and ALL THAT CAME OF IT. 

By F. E. Smepury, Author of *‘ Frank Fairleigh.” 
London: Virtvur, Brotusrs, & Co. 26, Ivy-lane. 











Second Edition, in One Vol. 8vo., Cloth gilt, Price 5s., with 
many Woodcuts and 40 Engraved Plates, 
~CHOOL PERSPECTIVE ; being a Progres- 
sive Course of Instruction in Linear Perspective, specially 
designed for the use of Schools. 


By J. R. Dicxsxe£, Principal Drawing-master to the City 
of London School. 


London: Virtur, Brotugss, & Co,, 26, Ivy-lane. 





Price 6s., Annual Subscription (prepaid) 21s., Post-free. 


HE HOME AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. II, OCTOBER, 1862. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Perraud on Ireland. 
2. Poor Relief in England and France, 
3. General Average, 
4. Hayti. 
5. Victor Hugo’s ‘* Misérables.” 
6. The Earliest Epochs of Authentic Chronology. 
7. Dollinger’s ‘‘ Heathenism and Judaism,” 
8. Manuscripts of Cambridge. 
9. Cardinal Wiseman and the ‘‘ Home and Foreign Review.’ 
10. Contemporary Literature, 
11. Current Events. 


Wittrams & Noregarts, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


NEW MAGAZINE OF COMMERCE AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE, 


Now ready, price ls., No. 7 of 


THE EXCHANGE: 


A Home and Colonial Monthly Review of Commerce, 
Manufactures, and General Literature, 
CONTENTS :— 

1. The Loss of the ‘* Golden Gate,” 

2. Cotton Substitutes. 

3. The Distress in the North, 

4. Asiatic Emigration. 
) 
6 
7 
s 





5. Obstructions to Trade in India. 
3. Industrial Art in the International Exhibition. 
. Woman’s Work. 
: “; Commercial Relations with Belgium: the Recent 
‘reaty, 
9. The Present Juncture of Affairs in America: the Real 
Issues of the Conflict. 
10, Observations on the Nitrate of Soda and Borate of Lime 
in the Province of Tarapaca, Peru, 
11. The Great Crisis in the History of the Cotton Trade, 
12, Correspondence. 
13. Literature. 
14. Money, Banking, and Shares, 
15. ~~. and Scotch Metals and Metal Manufactures, 
&e. &e, 


London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, 


rPXHE LEISURE HOUR, No. 563, for Oct. 11th, 
Price Ong Penny, contains:—The Forged Will, Chaps. 
XIII. and XIV.—Balloon Ascents,—Less Frequented Watering- 
Places.—The Astronomer Royal. With a Portrait.—The 
Tourist in Ireland: VI. Carrickfergus Castle. — Ledesdale 
Grange :_a Tale of Coal Fields and Corn Fields. Chapter 
XXV1I.—Men I have known: Richard Martin, of Galway. 


London: 56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 








rH\HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 441, for 


Oct. llth, Price Ong Penny, contains:—Some Pas- 
sages from the Experience of a Scottish Parish Minister. 
Chaps. I. and II.—The Buried Quarrymen. Chapter I1.— 
Andrew Fuller. With a Portrait.—The Poor Widow.—Tue 
Purit 1n tue Famity: The Fall of the Leaf.—Separated 
yet United.—Pacrs ror tua YounG: The Good Servant: 
Scripture Characters, &c. 

Rxevigiovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 
all Booksellers, 


This Day, Two Vols., Crown 8vo., 14s. 
ARREN HONOUR. A Tale. 
By the Author of ‘* Guy Livingstone.” 
Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 
London: Parxgr, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, 


MR. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This Day, in Two Volumes, Crown 8vo., 16s. 
HE QUEEN’S MARIES: A ROMANCE 
OF HOLYROOD. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 














Demy Octavo, 16s. 
rIXHE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 
By Grores Henry Lewes, 
Library Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE ADMIRALTY. 


Now Ready, Price 2s. 6d., 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC AND 
ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS for the Year 18¢6, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street 
(Publisher to the Admiralty). 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC, 1863.  Fiftieth 


Thousand! The Year of Change. America, France, 
England. The Press versus Astrology, by Zadkiel. 


G. Bsrcer, London, and all Booksellers. 
Price 6d. Thirth-third Year ! 
A long List of Fulfilled Predictions. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


EADERS of the best literature in Town or 
Country, are invited to apply for the current Number of 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 


and to make their selection of Books for Autumn and Winter 
reading from the ample Lists contained in its pages. 


‘« These Lists, be it remembered, represent the main sources 
of the general information now in vogue.”’ 


All the best New Works continue to be added to the Library 
in large numbers as they appear. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London (City Office, 4, King Street, 
Cheapside) ; Cross Street, Manchester; and 
New,Street, Birmingham, 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





TH E 


ART-JOURNAL FOR OCTOBER 


(Price 2s. 6d.), 


Contains the SEVENTH DIVISION of the ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, in which are comprised nearly One Hundred and Twenty Engravings 
from Exhibited Specimens in Terra-Cotta, Earthenware, Engraved Glass, Cast-Iron, Ornamental Safes, 
Carpeting, Lace, Chandeliers, “Birmingham Jewellery,” “Spanish Silver,” Tazzas, Silk Damasks, 
Carved Buffets, Wall Decorations, Articles executed in Silver, Jewels, Cabinets, Pianofortes, Papier 
Maché, Encaustic Tiles, Cocoa-nut Matting, Bronzes, Medieval Metal Work, Denmark Porcelain, Artistic 


Productions of Victoria, &., &c. 


The Literary Contents of this number include—“ Pictures of the 


Dutch, Russian, Scandinavian, and Swiss Schools, and Water-colour Drawings of the English School, in 
the International Exhibition,” by J. Beavington Atkinson; “Sculpture in the International Exhibition ;’ 
“Fulham Pottery ;” “ British Artists ;. their Style and Character—John Absolon,” by James Dafforne, 


illustrated, &e., &c. The Line Engravings are :—“ The Prosperous Days of Job, 


” engraved by H. Bourne, 


from the picture by W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A.; “ Spithead,” engraved by W. Miller, from the picture by 


J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery. 


London: JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane, and International Bazaar, 


OPPOSITE THE EXHIBITION. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS PERMISSION. 
Just Published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


Translated from the German, by Miss FREDERICA ROWAN. Demy Svo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 





“ The circumstances under which this volume has been produced are very peculiar. 


A favourite volume 


with his late Royal Highness the Prince Consort was the well-known German work ‘StuNDEN DER ANDACHT, 


which is generally ascribed to Zschokke. 


Some of these Meditations were frequently read by him, as though 


he had a presentiment of his early death. After that sad event the book naturally became more than ever 


endeared to the Queen, who solaced herself by making a selection of the greater favourites ; 


these she 


employed Miss Rowan to translate, and had them printed in a volume, of which a small number of copies 
were circulated, with a notice that the ‘ Meditations’ had ‘been selected for translation by one to whom, in 


deep and overwhelming sorrow, they had proved a source of comfort and edification.’ 


As the volume is one 


so eminently calculated to answer this end, it was evident that a much wider circulation was desirable than 
at first contemplated, and accordingly Her Majesty was pleased to give her permission to that eflect.’’— 


Extract from The Bookseller, 30th August, 1862. 





London: TRUBNER & CoO., 50, Paternoster-row. 





Now Published, One Vol., 8vo., 5s., Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
STATED : 


HE CHRISTIAN VERITY 


being a Summary of Trinitarian Doctrine, especially 
adapted for Present Times. 


By Watter Cuampgriarn, A.M., Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Bolton-le-Moors. 


London; Wxrrugmm, Macrtytosn, & Hunt, 
24, Paternoster-row. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** A book very apposite to the present theological crisis. It 
is an accumulation of forcible arguments, clearly defining the 
Trinitarian belief, and vindicating its claims in a scholarly, 
dispassionate, and impartial manner.’’— Sunday Teachers’ 
Freasury. 

** We do not remember in any former work the argument 
from the Old Testament so clearly and powerfully exhibited. 
His critical knowledge of the ebrow Scriptures has here 
served him well; for, although there is no parade of learning, 
the book being written in a popular style for general circulation, 
yet to those conversant with the Socinian controversy, the 
results of a profound scholarship are apparent in every page. 
Mr. Chamberlain has already obtained a name amongst the 
distinguished theologians of the day by his two former works— 
‘Notes on the Restoration and Conversion of Israel,’ and 
‘ Isaiah’s Call to England,’”’—and this will not detract from his 
well-earned reputation.”’—Literary Gazette. 

** One of the most elaborate confutations of Unitarian error 
we have ever seen. Like all Mr. Chamberlain’s works, it bears 
the characteristics of a master’s hand.’”’—Christian Examiner. 

‘*Thousands will bless the fount of all truth for it. Its 
arguments are so powerful, so irresistible, and yet withal so 
simple, that conviction must be inevitable in the case of every 
ae mind.”’— Coleraine Chronicle. F 

** We bail this book with feelings of no ordinary satisfaction. 
It is in every respect a book for the times—a book possessing 
more value than ten thousand such volumes as that known by 
the title ‘Essays and Reviews.’ In connection with this 
admirable work, we have only to desire that it might be care- 
fully read by every Unitarian in England. Many of that com- 
munity are at this moment far from satisfied with their system, 
and few books—none, perhaps, in our time—are better adapted 
to aid inquirers in reaching right conclusions.’’— British 
Standard, 

** The arrangement is lucid, the statements clear and forcible, 
and Mr, Chamberlain shows himself thoroughly master of all 
the leading points, and diversions and digressions of the argu- 
ment. It is well that such judicious compounds of the reasons 
on which doctrines are based, and the Scriptures from which 
they are deduced, should be published from time to time ; and 
we cordially wish the present effort all the success it so well 
deserves.” —Record. 





Just published, Sixth Edition, price 2s, 6d., free by post, 
thirty-two stamps. 


ISEASES OF THE SKIN: 
a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 
by cases, 

By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the Western 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, 

“This admirable, we might almost say indispensable, little 
work, comes to us enriched with an excellent and most tem- 
perate chapter on the Turkish Bath.’’—Medicail Critic. 


London: T, Ricnazps, 37, Great Queen-street. 





ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF LES MISERABLES. 
Now Ready, complete in 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


“LES MISERABLES.” 


By Victor Hueco. 
The Authorized Copyright English Translation. 

‘Tes Miserables’ is not merely the work of a truly great 
man. Itis his great and favourite work. The story is admirable, 
and is put together with unsurpassable art, care, life, and sim- 
plicity.’’—Daily News. 


Also now Ready. 


FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. 
By a Prison Marnon. 
Second Edition. Two Vols. 21s. 


**The authoress writes throughout with good sense, good 
taste, and good feeling.’’—Times. 


THE MAROON. 
By Capt. Marnz Ret, 


A brilliant and exciting romance.” — Post, 


JOHN AND I. 
Three Volumes. 
** A story of powerful interest.’’—Court Journal. 


Hurst & Bruacxett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY. 


The only ATLAS for which a PRIZE MEDAL has been 
awarded at the International Exhibition, 1862. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


In a series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 


By A. Kgita Jonnston, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Author of 
the ‘* Physical Atlas,” &c. 
With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map separately, 
comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained in the Atlas. 


Imperial Folio, half-bound in Russia or Morocco, £5. 15s. 6d. 


For Reviews of this Atlas see Times, 27th December, 1861 ; 
Atheneum, 10th August, 1861; Saturday Review, 17th August, 
1861; Examiner, 17th August, 1861; Guardian, 25th Sep- 
tember, 1861, &c. &e. 


A Prospectus may be had on application to the Publishers. 


Witiiuam Briacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 








PUBLIC OPINION: 


A FIRST-CLASS 
WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


32 PAGES,— PRICE TWOPENCE. 





PUBLIC OPINION is indispensable to Politicians, 
Fditors, and Authors, the Nobility, Clergy, and Gen- 
try, Merchants and Manufacturers, and all who take 
an interest in Political, Social, and Commercial 
Progress throughout the World. It gives the 
Opinions of the Press at Home and Abroad, on all 
the Important Topics of the Week ; together with a 
Complete Summary of Current Events, and a 
Selection of Articles of a literary and popular cha- 
racter: it is, in short, what its title implies—The 
Mirror of Public Opinion on Politics, Society, Com- 
merce, Literature, and Art. 

To English Residents abroad “* Public Opinion” 
is invaluable. 





CONTENTS:—OCTOBER lith. 
HOME, 
GARIBALDI'S ADDRESS TO THE ENGLISH NA- 
TION. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

THE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 

THE GARIBALDI RIOT No. 2 IN HYDE-PARK,. 

RELIEVING OFFICERS, THE POOR-RATES, AND 
THE POOR. 

THE LATE SIR JOHN INGLIS. 

THE STATE OF IRELAND, 

MISS ANNETTE DE ROS. 

ALLOPATHY AND THE OTHER ‘ PATHIES,” 


AMERICA. 
PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 
EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES. 


ITALY. 


THE PROCLAMATION OF THE AMNESTY. 

THE MEETINGS IN ENGLAND. 

THE BRIGANDAGE. 

GARIBALDI AND THE PEOPLE OF STOCKHOLM. 
DUMAS AND GARIBALDI, 

THE TREATMENT OF MRS. BURBIDGE. 


FRANCE. 


THE EXPULSION OF LOUIS BLANC FROM BEL- 
GIUM. 


PRUSSIA. 
THE PROGRAMME OF THE NEW MINISTER. 


SPAIN. 
THE PERSECUTIONS OF THE PROTESTANTS. 


DIGEST OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
NOTABILIA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROTESTANTISM IN IRELAND. 

PROSAIC WORDS. 

WHY DO WE KEEP GIBRALTAR? 

THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE EXHIBITION AND 
MR. CADOGAN, 

ILLUSIONS. 

THE TYROL. 

VICTOR HUGO. 

CONSUMPTION, 

THE RESTRAINT OF SUICIDE. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT UNDER THE COUNTY 
COURTS. 

&e. &e. &e, 





PUBLIC OPINION may be obtained at all the 
Railway Book-stalls, and of all Booksellers and 
Newsagents throughout the kingdom. 





OFFICE—3, SAVOY-STREET, STRAND. 
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BOOKS 
FOR THE SICK AND AFFLICTED. 


——_—_——_ 


COMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


Selected from various Authors. 


Edited by the Rev. C. E. Kewnaway. With a Preface by 
8. Witpzerrorcs, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Ninth Edition. 4s. 6d. 


THINGS AFTER DEATH. 


Three Chapters on the Intermediate State; with Thoughts on 
Family Burying Places, and Hints for Epitaphs. 


By the Rev. Jonn Mruver, M.A., formerly of Worcester 
; College, Oxford. 


Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE 
BLESSED, 


Considered as to the Particulars of their State, their Recog- 
nition of each other in that State, and its Difference of Degrees, 


By Rremwarp Mant, D.D., 
Late Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, 
Seventh Edition. 4s. 


THE WEEK OF DARKNESS: 


A Manual for Mourners in a House wherein one lies Dead, 
By the Author of ‘* The Household of Sir Thomas More.” 


2s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON SICKNESS, SORROW, 
AND DEATH. 


By the Ven. Epwarp Berens, M.A., late Archdeacon of 
, Berks. 


Fifth Edition. 1s, 6d. 


HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE 
SICK AND SUFFERING; 
In connection with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. 
Containing 233 Poems, by various Authors. 
Edited by the Rev. T. V. Fossrry, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 5s. 6d. 


SICKNESS, ITS TRIALS AND 
BLESSINGS. 
Seventh Edition. 5s. 


(A Cheap Edition of this work is sold by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 


PRAYERS FOR THE SICK AND 
DYING. 
By the Author of “ Sickness, its Trials and Blessings.” 


Third Edition. 2s. 6d, 


HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE 
SICK POOR. 
By the same Author. Third Edition. 1s. 


HINTS ON THE SERVICE FOR THE 
VISITATION OF THE SICK. 


By the same Author. 2s, 


CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, 
In the Prospect of Sickness, Mourning, and Death, 
By the Rey. Joun James, D.D., Canon of Peterborough. 
Eighth Edition, 6s. 
(Also a Cheap Edition by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. ) 


TWENTY-ONE PRAYERS, 
Composed from the Psalms, 
FOR THE SICK AND AFFLICTED. 
With Hints on the Visitation of the Sick. 
By the Rev. Jamrgs Stapr, M.A., late Canon of Chester. 
Seventh Edition. 3s. 6d. 





HOLY THOUGHTS; 
OR, A TREASURY OF TRUE RICHES, 
Collected chiefly from our Old Writers. 

Eighth Edition, 1s. 6d. 


THE SICK MAN’S GUIDE 
TO ACTS OF PATIENCE, FAITH, CHARITY, AND 
REPENTANCE, 


Extracted from Bp. Jeremy Taylor’s ‘‘ Holy Dying,” by the 
Ven. Wintram Hate Hauer, M.A., Archdeacon of London, 


Second Edition, In large print. 3s. 





RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO-PLACE, 
LONDON, 





NEW WORKS. 


——_ <a 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No, CCXXXVI., OCTOBER, 1862. 8vo., Price 6s. 


[On Thursday next. 
CoNTENTS. 


I, Solar Chemistry. 
II. The Herculanean Papyri. 
III, The Mussulmans in Sicily. 
IV. The Supernatural. 
V. The English in the Far East. 
VI. The Legend of St. Swithun. 
VII. Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irving. 
VIII. The Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 
IX, Hops at Home and Abroad, 
X. Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
XI. The American Revolution, 


2. 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 


THE EMPIRE. By Rev. Cuartes Merrivare, B.D. 
Vol. VIL, comprising the History from the Destruction of 
Jerusalem, A.D. 70, tothe Death of M. Aurelius; completing 
the work to the point where the narrative of GrsBon com- 
mences. 

[On Wednesday next, 


New Editions of the first Six Volumes may now be had :— 
Vols. I. and II., comprising the History from the First 


Triumvirate to the Fall of JULIUS CASSAR......... 28s. 
Vol. III., to the Establishment of the Monarchy by 
AU GOBER GD viicaseiss ci vccnei capaiinaccsdscsanecogasd sotantivaats 14s, 


Vols. IV. and V., from AUGUSTUS to CLAUDIUS. 32s. 
Vol. VI., from NERO to the Destruction of Jerusalem 16s. 
3. 
THE ENGLISH CHORALE-BOOK: a 


Complete Hymn-book for Public and Private Worship, in 


accordance with the Services and Festivals of the Church of | 


England. The Hymns translated from the German by C. 


fessor W. 8S. Bennetr, Mus. Doc, Camb., and by O. Goup- 
Scumipt. Feap. 4to, [In November. 


Winkworth ; the Tunes harmonized and Edited by Pro- 
| 
| 


4 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- | 


TURE, Historical and Critical; with a Chapter on English 
Metres. By Tuomas Arnon, B.A., Professor of English 
Literature, Cath, Uniy. Ireland. Post 8vo. 

[On the 20th inst. 


5 


TALES OF THE GODS AND HEROES. 
By the Rev. Grorar W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. With six Landseape Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author. Feap. 8vo. [On the 20th inst. 


6 


AN AGRICULTURAL TOUR IN. 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND and on the RHINE; with 
Practical Notes on the Principal Departments of Flemish 
Husbandry. By Roxpgrr Scorr Bury. Post 8vo., with 43 
Woodcuts, price 7s. | On the 20th inst. 


= 


7. 
THE SOUTH VINDICATED: a Series | 
of Letters written for the American Press during the Canvass 
for the Presidency in 1860. By the Hon. J. Wruttams, late 
American Minister toTurkey. Preceded by an Introduction 
by J. B. Hopkins. 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


8. 
JEFFERSON AND THE AMERICAN | 


DEMOCRACY: an Historical Study. By Corntitrs De 
Wirt. Translated, with the Author's permission, by 
R. 8. H. Cuurcn. 8vo., price 14s. 


9 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LIFE 


and CHARACTER of COUNT CAVOUR. By Witt 
pkE LA Rivg. Translated by Epwarp Romitty. 8vo., price 
$a. 6d. 

10 


THE LAW OF STORMS; considered 


in connection with the ordinary Movements of the Atmo- 
sphere. By H. W. Dove, F.R.S8. Sevond Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Translated, with the Author’s sanction and 
assistance, by Roprrt H. Scort,M.A. With Diagrams and 
Charts of Storms. 8vo., price 10s, 6d. 





| 
| 


ll. 


THE CORRELATION OF PHYSICAL 


FORCES. By W. R. Grover, Q.C., M.A., V.P.R.S., Cor- 
responding Member of the Academies of Rome, Turin, &c. 
Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged. S8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


12, 
MESSRS. LONGMAN & COS WALL-MAPS. 


WALL-MAPS OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES, each Map 4ft. Sin. long by 3 ft. 4 in. wide. 
Edited by Watrer M‘Lrop, F.R.G.S., Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea. The Maps drawn and engraved by E. 
Wetter, F.R.G.S. 

ENGLAND and WALES, No. I., Physical Map, price 6s., 
on a Sheet, coloured; or price 9s,, either plain or var- 
nished, mounted on rollers—now ready. 

ENGLAND and WALES, No. II., Political Map, price 
7s. 6d., on a Sheet, coloured ; or price 10s. 6d., either plain 
or varnished, mounted on Rollers—now ready. 

ENGLAND and WALES, No. III., coloured Geologically, 


is nearly ready, uniform with the above. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 
14, Ludgate-hill. 














ALBEMARLE StREzT, 
October, 1862. 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL. 


ON THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN, Illustrations. 8vo, 


CAPT. BLAKISTON, R.A. 


FIVE MONTHS ON THE YANG-TSZE, with a 
Narrative of the Expedition sent to Explore its Upper 
Waters; and Notices of the Present Rebellions in China, 
Illustrated by Alfred Barton, F.R.G.S. Map. 8vo. 


MR. GROTE. 
A HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest 


Period to the Close of the Generation contemporary with 
Alexander the Great. A New Edition. Complete in 
8 vols. Portrait and Maps. 8vo. 


COMMANDER BRINE, R.N. 


NARRATIVE OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF THE TAEPING REBELLION IN CHINA; from 
Information collected on the Spot. Plans. Post 8vo. 


MR. SMILES. 


LIVES OF GEORGE AND ROBERT 
STEPHENSON ; forming the Third Volume of “ Lives 
of the Engineers.” Portraits and Illustrations, Medium 
8vo, 


CANON STANLEY. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
JEWISH CHURCH, Abraham to Samuel. Plans. 8vo. 


MR. BORROW. 


WILD WALES; Its People, Language, and Scenery. 
3 vols. Post 8vo, a 


ARCHDEACON CHURTON, 


GONGORA. An Historical and Critical Essay on 
the Age of Philip III. and IV. of Spain. With Transla- 
tions from the works of Gongora. Portrait, 2 vols. 
Small 8yo. 


MR. CLEMENTS MARKHAM, 


TRAVELS JN THE ANDES OF PERU AND 
INDIA while Superintending the Collection of Cinchona 
Plants, and the Introduction of Bark into India, Map 
and Illustrations. 8vo. 


COMMANDER MAYNE, R.N. 


FOUR YEARS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
VANCOUVER ISLAND. An Account of that interesting 
Country, its Forests, Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, and 
of its Resources for Colonization. Map and Illustrations. 
Svo, 








MR. JAMES FERGUSSON, 


HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF 
ARCHITECTURE, With300 Illustrations. 8vo. 


SIR EDWARD CUST., 
ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE 191rn CEN- 
TURY, 1800—15. 4vols. Feap. 8vo. 


MR. N. DAVIS. 


RUINED CITIES WITHIN NUMIDIAN AND 
CARTHAGINIAN TERRITORIES. Illustrations. vo. 


REV. HERBERT RANDOLPH, 
LIFE OF SIR ROBERT WILSON, C.M.T.; nar- 


rated by Himself, and Edited from the Autobiographical 
Memoirs and Journals. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MRS. ATKINSON, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF TARTAR STEPPES AND 
THEIR INHABITANTS, Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
PROFESSOR RAWLINSON, 

THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD; or, the History, Geography, and 
Antiquities of Assyria, Babylonia, Chaldea, Media, and 
Persia, Vol. I. Illustrations. 8vo. 


MR. JOHN AUSTIN. 
LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE: a Continua- 


tion of the “ Province of Jurisprudence Determined,” 
Now first published, 2 vols, 8vo. 








CANON ROBERTSON. 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Second Period, 590—1122. New and Enlarged Edition, 
Svo. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 4th Edition, revised. 


Portrait. Post 8vo. 


DR. WM. SMITH. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA.—Part III. An Introduction 


to Latin Poetry. Containing :—Easy Hexameters and 
Pentameters; Ecloge Ovidiane ; Latin Prosody; First 
Latin Verse-Book, 12mo. 


HANDBOOK TO THE EASTERN CATHEDRALS 
OF ENGLAND :—Oxford, Peterborough, Lincoln, Nor- 
wich, and Ely. Llustrations, Crown 8vo. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE TEA TRADE. 





Annual Circular.| 


ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
Liverpool, octover 1st, 1862. 


The inducement and protection at present given to 
Enterprise and Capital in the interior of the Chinese Empire, are such 
that we may look for a most abundant supply of Tea this Season— 
both “ Royalists and Rebels” have become rivals in their endeavours 


to give increased security to the—British Merchant. 








We copy from the “ China Overland Trade Report,” China, 26th July, 
‘‘ Silk is abundant at Shanghai and Teas at Hankow, Kewkiang and Foochow. 
The number of Steamers plying on the Yangtsze River excites unfeigned 
astonishment. Rates of freight have, however, materially declined — and 
appearances would warrant the conclusion that there is an excess of competition 


in the Trade.”’ 


China exhibits a degree of order and prosperity, of 


contentment and tranquillity, which the English people were little prepared 


to hear, and the Chinaman will soon find that, Commerce is the foundation 


stone of every Nations greatness, and one of the principal Engines of 


Civilization. 

We most cheerfully concur in the prospect of Abundant 
Imports. Several Cargoes of—Fine Black Tea—are to arrive in October, 
and our numerous Customers—may depend that, with extended 


arrangements, their orders will be despatched without delay. 





* * This Branch of our Trade—the serving of Families—was Opened 


September, 1840, and founded upon a principle calculated to afford the 


greatest advantage in Price—— with every possible security as to Quality. 
BANKERS. 
For the special convenience of Families, we have an Account open with 
The CITY BANK (Threadneedle St.) 0... sssccccccsscaccscceces .. London. 
»» NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND............0c0cceceeceeeceseeces Edinburgh. 
Se ff ETT PLETE TTT? CTLITEES ETE ret ee Dublin. 
»» GLOUCESTERSHIRE BANKING CO. ..........6.ccc ccc ceeeee see ees Cheltenham. 
» NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND .............0.0000cc cee ceeceeees Glasgow. 
», BANK OF ENGLAND......... ) Li 
, ROYAL BANK ........c0cc00. $b WO Vee Rs hws 20S 0 %.0 ons 260.8,00 0.08 Liverpool, 


—Amounts paid into any of the above Banks, 
on our account, advising us of the same, will be duly passed to credit. 
Remittances can also be made direct to us by Bankers’ Cheques, Post-office 
Orders, &c. 

Your obliged and faithful Servants, 


ROB* ROBERTS & COMP*: 


Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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